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CHARLES L. BROLEY, the “Eagle 
Man”, has spent 16 years in a face- 
to-face study of the American Eagle. 
At the age of 75, be is climbing giant 
trees on rope ladders and scaling cliffs 
that would daunt a boy of seventeen. 
He has leg-banded more than 1200 
scrappy, clawing eaglets, and has be- 
come recognized as the world’s lead- 
ing authority on eagles. His spec- 
tacular, exciting and amusing movie- 
lectures bave been enjoyed by large 
audiences in more than 300 cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


“..reveals...intimately and so clearly...every detail...” 


WRITES CHARLES BROLEY: “In my study of the Bald Eagle, I soon realized that this was 
accomplished to best advantage from a distance of one third of a mile from the nest. 


Adults and young, unaware that they were being watched, carried on naturally. 


Of course, at this distance, powerful field glasses are necessary, and my best results have 


been obtained from a light-weight Bausch & Lomb, 7X,35 Binocular. 


It reveals intimately and so clearly, every detail of the feeding and care of the Eaglets.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. ;2 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells how to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12039 Lomb Park, Roch 
ester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 55mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$170.50 
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by Ernest Swift giant Tiger Swallowtail alighting. Responds 
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NATIONAL 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled 
1910. 


since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
mature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


audience of 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
he bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete.. may be 
obtained, and such items purchased. 


AUDUBON 
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NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
information about nature and 


radio with 


conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


suses, 


News 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Todd Wildlife Sanetuwary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sane- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 
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understanding of the value and need of 
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treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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Fearlessness in Birds 


Some years ago we had a cedar wax- 
wing's nest in a cedar tree on our lawn. 
When the fledglings were nearly ready 
to fly we noticed the prolonged absence 
of the mother bird and decided she must 
have been killed. So we set to work 
gathering various kinds of berries which 
we fed to the young birds. In their eager- 
ness to get them they would nearly fall 
out of the nest. Before long they hopped 
out on our hand, shoulder, or head. 
After we had been feeding them for 
some time we noticed one of the parent 
birds in a tree nearby, watching the 
performance. 

Last summer we had a robin's nest in 
a lilac bush near the pool. Several times, 
to the surprise of observing friends, I 
put my hand on the mother robin on 
the nest. I also stroked one of the young 
birds as it stood on the edge of the nest 
beside its mother, but it did not fly away. 

A young cowbird once remained in 
our home for eight days, going away 
each night and returning the following 
morning. A window was left open so 
that it might come and go at will. One 
night there was a severe storm, so we 
closed the window and did not expect 
but at four 
the next mother 
heard a pecking on the window. To 
her surprise, there was the cowbird try 
ing to get in! 


cowbird 
morning my 


to see our again, 


o'clock 


Some adult birds such as chickadees, 
red-breasted nuthatches, golden-crowned 
kinglets, and others, seemingly have little 
fear of human beings. 

The cedar waxwings take string from 
my hand when making their nests. The 
tree swallows line their nests with soft, 
white feathers, a supply of which we 
keep for that purpose. They have taken 
them hand as | near 
the nest. 

Could it be that 
birds naturally have no fear complex? 

Mary H 


Birnamwood, Wisconsin 


from my stood 


certain species of 


STAFGE 


All birds, at time, learn what 
to fear and what not to fear, apparently 
cer- 
ex- 


some 


as one means of self-protection. If 
tain birds their timidity—for 
ample, the birds cited by Miss Staege- 


kk Se 


ii is probably because they have learned 
that fear her. 
Birds what is harmful, or 
threatens to harm them. Although they 

ntinued on 


they have no reason to 


soon learn 
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be sold at only *§| each? 


TS six extraordinary books 
shown on this page represent 
a precedent-breaking value. 

Each has 112 to 150 superb 
color plates, accurate to the most 
minute detail. The text has been 
prepared by the country’s out- 
standing naturalists to help you 
identify, understand, and enjoy 
the varying aspects of nature’s 
big show 


Why the price is so low 


These nature guides have been 
made as beautiful as the most mod 
ern methods of color engraving and 
printing could insure. The reason for 
their enormous value is simply the 
huge size of the printings—made pos- 
sible by the enthusiasm of the Amer- 
ican book-buying and nature-loving 
public. With a normal first edition 
of 10,000 copies, these books would 
retail at from $3 to $5 per copy. But 
the 75,000-100,000 printing of each 
book lowered the unit cost to a point 
at which the publishers were able to 
employ the highest standards and 
yet produce these books for as little 
as $1 


Tributes from experts 

Golden Nature Guides have been 
in wide demand among such organ 
izations as the National Audubon 
Society, the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America, museums and schools. Crit 
ics and experts have acclaimed these 
books as the finest nature guides ever 
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published. Here are a few of their 


tributes 


"Birds is one of the finest introduc- 
tions to bird study in many years.” 
—NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


**Stars is by far the best guide to 
the constellations in existence.” — 
DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor, 
Scripps-Howard Papers. 

“Surely there has never been a 
better book on Insects at the 
rice.””"—£. 8. THOMAS, Ohio State 

useum. 


"Flowers is a wonderfully helpful 
aid to beginners.”"—FARIDA WILEY 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 


"Trees is accurate and superla- 
tive.”—n. w. BURNETT, University 
of Illinois. 


Each of these lovely pocket-size 
volumes is printed in four colors 
throughout, firmly bound in heavy 
laminated paper covers. Each is a 
book that brings you impeccably ac 
curate information 


Send no money 

You have to see the books for 
yourself to realize what a stunning 
value they are. Ask for them at your 
bookse}ler’s. Or send the coupon now 
and examine them free in your own 
home. If you're not 100% delighted, 
return the book or books within 10 
days and owe nothing. Write to 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. 14, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 
2” Goripen Nature Guines are also 
available in a de-luxe cloth edition 
at $1.50 each. See coupon for spe 
cial gift set 


> 
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How can these magnificent Nature Guides 


BiRDS. Identifies 265 species; 112 full-color 
plates; 128 silhouettes, range maps. Endorsed 
by Audubon Society. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. 
I. N. Gabrielson. Ilus. by J. G. Irving. $1 


~~ 


£3, 


FLOWERS. | 34 paintings, arranged by color for 
quick reference, show 200 common wild 
5 flowers. Range maps. By Dr. H. 8. Zim and Dr 
A. C. Martin. Illus. by Rudolf Freund. $1 


STARS. A guide to the constellations, sun, 
150 color 
paintings, constellation maps By Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim and Dr. Robert H. Baker. Pictures by 
James Gordon Irving. $1 


moon, planets, meteors, comets 


> a 42) 


el - 
/~S 
INSECTS. full-color. Habitat 
pictures, structure diagrams, range maps. By 


Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr, Clarence Cottam. Pic 
tures by James Gordon Irving. $1 


. 
225 species in 


TREES. Leaf-shape Key identifies 150 species. 
Over 100 full-color plates. By Dr. Herbert S 
Zin and Dr. Alexander C. Martin. Pictures 
by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe. $1 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. Jus? out. Full 
color paintings identify 212 species. Range 
maps, family trees. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and 
Dr. H. M. Smith. Ilustrated by J. G. Irving. $1 


To Your Favorite Bookseller, or 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. 14, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


Please rush me — for free examination 
Guimes I have checked below. If not delighted, I may return my 
purchase within 10 days for refund, Otherwise I will remit 
payment in full plus postage. 


BIRDS STARR FLOWERS INSECTS TREES REPTILES 


Regular edition $1 a —s 
De-luxe cloth $1.50 
[[] Gift set of alt 6, de-luxe cloth $8.95 
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” lature Study 


Spend your summer vacation at beautiful 
Eik Loke in the heert of the Adirondacks ( 
learn about the native plonts, birds and 
other wildlife under the leadership of on ( 
experienced field naturalist and biclogy 
teacher ( 

Excellent hiking trails, swimming, fishing ( 
and canoeing. Main comp and cottages with 
hotel service { 

Two-week sessions, beginning July Ird 
and continuing throughout August, depend ( 
ent on reservations. Special group rotes. For 
detailed information address ( 

f 


Frank f. Schetty Mr. & Mrs. F.C. Sanders 
237 Le Galle Avenue 
“ Heights, NJ 


or tk Lake Campos 
Blue Ridge, N.Y 
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NATURE 
WORKSHOP 


hor | page 2 bea dere 
{ 


‘Carht Counsello 14 
trachsrAs 


Sessions 
dpruk 24 — IO 
Jaume 12 las 
Jumae 1Y 2 
The Morton Arboretum? ‘ 
Lisle, Illinois ~~ am Y 


HACKMATACK 


CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 


A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
expert staff is ready to help those in- 
terested in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, 
the sky, and all that lives in the 
earth, the air and water. 
Swimming, riding. shop, crafts, daily 
farm activities. 

Eight week season only 


* Write about your child to + 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 


CAMP 
IDLEWILD 


Only camp on Second Connecti- 
cut Lake. 
Excellent 
abundance of migratory birds. 
Excellent study for botany. Fish- 
ing, Boating and Swimming. 


Comfortable beds 


home cooking. Has 


Open from May 20 to Now. 20 


H. F. SCOTT 
Camp Idlewild 


Second Connecticut Lake 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire 


Roger Peterson's BIRD’S-EY 


e The Christmas Count 


§ by MAGAZINI 
a big story on the Christmas 
Count under the heading of SPORT. 
One or two disgruntled friends of 


(January 10) ran 


mine said they thought it should 
have been put under SCIENCE. But 
let’s face it—bird-listing is 
How many of the 8,006 participants, 
who went out all day and froze their 
them muddy, were 
a desire to contribute 


a sport. 


feet or got 
prompted by 
something to science, I wonder? 


when Frank Chapman 
back in 1900, 
he conceived of it as a game or a 


Actually, 
launched the “Census” 
sport—a substitute for the old-time 
where the idea was 
and other 


“Christmas hunt” 
to look at hawks, crows, 
“vermin” over the sights of a shot- 
gun. The results were published in 
Bird Lore, of which Chapman was 
then editor. Since then, the rules 
have been modified to make the re- 
sults more useful to ornithology. The 
temperature, 
velocity and direction— 


weather is noted, the 
the wind 
also clouds and field conditions that 
The habi- 
estimated — cattail 
bushy fields, 


second-growth decidu- 


result from the weather. 
tats visited are 
swamps, 10 per cent; 
50 per cent; 

ous woodlands, 25 per cent; and 


so on 


About four-fifths of the approxi- 
mately 650 species of North Amer- 
ican birds (not counting the many 
accidental species) have been re- 
corded on these Christmas Counts. 
The rest winter deep in the tropics, 
or are extremely rare. This perma- 
nent file is beginning to show us 
much about winter birdlife; cyclic 
invasions; the center of winter abun- 
dance of different birds; increase and 
decline; and stragglers outside the 
normal winter range. 

Although the bird counter thinks 
vaguely of these things while rush- 
ing about, ticking off birds on his 
little white checklists, it is not sci- 
ence he is espousing, but the fun 
of the chase. That certainly was the 
motive of the boys of the Bronx 
County Bird Club back in the late 
twenties when I joined them each 
Christmas on their census. I like to 
think that the boys in the Bronx set 
the standard and developed the tech- 
niques by which many other groups 
now get the most out of their re- 
gions. They were the first in the 
Northeast to check off 100 species. 
Today many Christmas Counts pass 
the 100 mark. This year, Newport, 
Rhode Island, where I helped, tal- 
lied 115, but in the two previous 
years they have done even better. 
Ocean City, Maryland, got 147, nine 


Illustration by Roger Tory Peterson 
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higher than its best previous count, 
while Allan Cruickshank and his co- 
horts at Cocoa, Florida, rang up a 
score of 167. Everyone thought this 
would be the biggest list in the U. S. 
—it had topped Wilmington, North 
Carolina's 162. But when San Diego 
sent in their whopping tally of 175, 
all records toppled; for years the top 
census had been 172, attained by 
Irby Davis and his followers at 
Brownsville, Texas. 


Joseph Hickey, who as a lad, used 
to act as planner and recorder for 
the Bronx census, is now a distin- 
guished biologist who teaches stu- 
dents in wildlife management at the 
University of Wisconsin. Recently, 
when we reminisced about the good 
old days he was most emphatic that 
the sporting function of the Christ- 
mas Count should remain para- 
mount. 


The National Audubon Society, 
publishing the results, is always run- 
ning into the red, and on more than 
one occasion there has been talk of 
dropping the whole thing. Joe was 
of the opinion that it would be a sad 
thing to see such a worthy project 
dropped. “Any outdoor sport such 
as this, that gives pleasure to so many 
people without taking toll of wild- 
life is valuable,” he said. “I don’t 
see why those who enjoy the Christ- 
mas Count shouldn’t support it 
financially. After all, I buy a duck 
stamp for two dollars if I want to 
hunt ducks.” Several years ago a 
ten-cent contribution per census- 
taker was suggested but only half 
of the collaborators sent in their 
dimes. A quarter would be better; 
one ardent birder suggests a dollar. 
A dollar may not be necessary, but 
some contribution, a quarter or fifty 
cents, should be mandatory. It might 
cut down the number of published 
censuses at first, but in a way this 
would be a blessing. The thing is 
getting out of hand (from the pub- 
lication point of view) —this year 
there were something like 8,000 par- 
ticipants. The first year there were 
only 27. 

But I do not believe we need think 
first in terms of the scientific value 


of the count, even though there are, 
undeniably, many nuggets to be 


Continued on Page 64 
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SEE THE WORLD-FAMOUS gannet nesting colony — one 


ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 


of the most thrilling 
sights in nature. 


Thousands of gannets and other ses 
birds nest on the Gaspé Peninsula— 
close to 100 land birds have been 


observed. 


Modern rooms. Hot and cold water. 
Bath. Also modern, private cabina, 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic 
beauty of Nature. Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming, Riding. 
Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 30, For reserva- 
tions and full information write, phone 
or wire— 


on Gaspé Peninsula 


Bonaventure Island - Quebec, Canada 


YOU CAN MEET HIM IN THE ARCTIC 


An Audubonite’s dream come true! Dr. Joseph P. 
Moody, Arctic explorer and physician, who last 
year conducted the first guided expedition through 
the Canadian East Arctic, is planning a special 
SNOW SAFARI this year for Audubon members 
only. Participants will see Hudsonian godwits, 
Hudsonian curlews, plovers, and other arctic 
breeding birds in their natural habitat, Also 


ona 
SNOW SAFARI 


Guided Bird, Plant and Wildlife 
Tour in Canadian East Arctic 


FOR AUDUBON MEMBERS ONLY 


walrus, seals, snow hares, lemmings—Eskime 
camps and the fabulous caribou mig. ation. Mra, 
Eva Beckett, of Churchill, Manitoba, Audubon 
member and arctic plant and wildlife expert, will 
accompany the expedition. Participants will live 
in comfortable tent camps and travel safely by 
boat, plane and dogsled with Eskimo guides. 


2i-day Safaris in June and August. 
Winnipeg—Arctic—Winnipeg—all inclusive—$1575.00. 


Write je 
SNOW SAFARIS, 191 Waverly Pi., 


yw itineraries and full information to 


New York 14, N. Y. or Manitowaning, Ontario, Can. 


For winging birds...for man... 
a place to rest and refresh, 
a place to explore... 


MONHEGAN 


ISLAND 


Ten miles at sea off the coast of Maine 


But Monhegan is more than a place, more than an island; 
it is a way of life. Step off the boat .at Monhegan and you 
move backward in time to an unhurried, essentially natural 


era. Explore the miles of trails that lace the island’s 


650 


acres and you find a nearly infinite variety of life: marine 
life in the many tidal pools, flora that cause people who 
know to call Monhegan a botanist’s treasure chest, scores 
of migratory, nesting and resident land and sea birds. 
Descriptive booklet and rates on request. 


THE 


ISLAND 


Monhegan Island, Maine 
May thirtieth to September ninth 
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Needs of our 
PARKS and FORESTS 


By Ernest Swift* 


EARLY 30 years in the business 
it of conservation has made me 
a pessimist. 

The job of teaching any appre 
ciation lor our resources, either trom 
the standpoint of economic or rec 
reational benefits is positively stag 
gering. There is no point of begin 
ning, no common denominator, in 
either case. In the field of recreation 
almost every individual has his own 
determined outlook, ranging from 
the values espoused by Aldo Leo 
pold and Bo" Marshall to the slov 
enly picnickers with their beer cans 
and paper plates. 


Accepting the philosophy that 
man does not live by bread alone, 
we find most people admitting to 
the desirability of recreational areas, 
but few wanting to be taxed for their 
purchase and upkeep. At least that 
is what legislators and congressmen 
tell us. In many states the park 
systems are a poor relation to other 
conservation activities. The National 
Park Service is hamstrung for funds, 
and perchance you heard the screams 
of anguish about the Federal Treas 
ury being robbed when the States 
and the Forest Service begged con 
sideration of the Baker Bill. 

It is beyond debate that more 
money is needed for parks and for 
ests, both state and national. Some 
one is going to have to pay the bill 
for acquisition and upkeep. In 
many instances the areas are avail 
able but there is no money for main 
tenance. On the other side of the 
ledger, do all the various and sundry 


* An address origitially titled, “/iow Adequate 
Ave the Needs for the More Highly Developed 
Recreational Areas Being Provided for m the 
National and State Forests and Parks?” presente 
by Mr. Swift, who was then director of the Wis 
consin Conservation Department, at the Mid-Cer 
tury Conference on Resources for the Future 
Washington, D. C., December 2-4, 1953 
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demands have to be met? Simplicity 
is not a present-day American virtue. 
As our standards of living keep ris- 
ing, our demands for fancier recrea 
tional gimmicks keep pace. In our 
state and national forests today we 
are constantly stressing the proposi 
tion of multiple use; and in our 
parks we seem to stress the philoso- 
phy of a multiple mess. 

After consulting with all the au 
gust authorities on scenic values, we 
with great pomp and circumstance 
dedicate some virginal solitude as a 
haven and rest for God's underprivi 
leged. Then after the ceremony what 
do we do? We gut it with roads; we 
clutter it with overnight cabins . 
we build dance halls, golf courses, 
tennis courts, knickknack shops, and 
cutthroat eating joints; we reduce 
the wildlife to a W.P.A. status; then 
we stand around and beam with 
pride when some coronary prospect 
remarks, “Ain't grand? I 
wouldn't miss this for the world.” 
Then we watch him send a post 
card to Aunt Flo, depicting the rear 
of a fat lady looking through binoc 
ulars that cost 25 cents to operate. .. . 


nature 


| have seen Mount Rushmore a 
number of times in the past 12 
years. I belong to the school which 
believes that God's sculpturing of 
the mountain was superior to that 
of Mr. Borglum’s; but be that as it 
may, changes have been apparent 
after each of my visits. This past 
summer I found a parking lot, a 
‘nd a knickknack shop 
itual background 
the four pres 
nts of civil 


restaurant 
as a sort ot sr 
from whic’. to 
idents. Thes 
ization should have ixcn placed so 
that people had to walk at least a 
mile if they wish to worship at this 
shrine. I will never go back. 

On my one visit to Yellowstone 
National Park, the thought occurred 


that Steinbeck, in writing “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” could have stud- 
ied it for source material. To a lesser 
degree the same thought came to 
mind at Yosemite; yet in both places 
I humbly recognized that nature’s 
architecture conceived on such a 
colossal scale, massive, dignified, and 
sublime, can only be diminished to 
a degree by the human being. It 
is my understanding that conces- 
sions are a necessary evil in national 
park financing. The same is true in 
many states, but even with adequate 
budgets, I suspect many would at- 
tempt to justify concessions as some- 
thing which the public demands. 
Adequate budgets should produce 
better planning and management 
and overcome the wishy-washy ex- 
cuse that it is necessary to clutter 
up the most outstanding scenery on 
the North American continent with 
honky-tonk and = carnival atmos- 
phere. If people are not willing to 
put forth physical effort or take some 
physical risk, and by such means 
earn the right to view these scenic 
grandeurs, then they lack an appre- 
ciation and should be given little 
consideration. 


‘ 

Several conservation groups in Wis- 
consin have been fighting to pre- 
serve a wilderness area on the Flam- 
beau River. One of the points of 
contention is a proposed highway 
through one of the last few stands 
of virgin timber to satisfy commer- 
cialized resort interests. This is a 
tortured definition of multiple use. 
It is argued that tourists will not 
enjoy this last bit of native Wiscon- 
sin unless they can view it from an 
automobile, and I presume will not 
enjoy the heady scent of pine and 
hemlock unless it is mixed with gas 
fumes. 

Preserving the wilderness region 
of the Superior National Forest still 
taxes the crusading spirit of a valiant 
few. One should be named in pass- 
ing — Sig Olson of Ely, Minnesota, 
Ecologist of the Izaak Walton League 
and President of the National Parks 
Association. 

How is it possible to separate the 
sheep from the goats? 

People who believe that water- 
power projects should be govern- 
ment-sponsored are called Democrats 
and New Dealers. Those who advo- 
cate such enterprise only by private 
industry are called Republicans. I 
cannot tell you what I am because 
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I demand that both public agen 
cies and private industry stay out 
of national monuments, national 
parks, and out of many of our rivers 
and streams. That includes the Army 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bu 
reau. 

Aldo Leopold in his “Sand Coun 
ty Almanac” has stated the issue: 

“We of the minority see a law of 
diminishing returns in progress; out 
opponents do not.” 

Last summer at a meeting of the 
Outdoor Writers’ Association of 
America, I stated the following: 
“That my constitutional right to the 
emotional ecstasy in seeing a flight 
of mallards through the marsh mists 
in the eerte light of a rising sun, 
the serenity of a flower-strewn mead 
ow, the awe-inspiring grandeur of 
the mountains, the peace of wilder- 
ness places, and the privilege to risk 
my life on white water, is as much 
a right as the demand for paved 
highways, television, and bathtubs.” 


, 
So long as we use the same fon 
mula of destruction in promoting 
recreation as we do in our economy, 


we will continue to lose ground 
The man who fights to dam a canoe 
stream for kilowatt hours, who flies 
into the Superior country for his 
fishing, who buys a membership in 
a duck club at Horseshoe Lake, who 
collects subsidies for draining his 
farm which he purchased to reduce 
his income tax, who wants to sit in 
his automobile and “Old 
Faithful,” and who stands up every 
week at his Knife and Fork Club 


and sings “America,” is the man 


watch 


with whom we have to deal. He ts 
our neighbor, our business acquaint 
ance, our lodge brother; he is the 
guy who is selling our country down 
the river—Mr. American Citizen. He 
is the western stockman, the mid 
west farmer, the logger, the paper 
mill owner, the hardware merchant, 
the resort operator, our own family 
doctor, and the politicians we elect 
to office. If and when we can con 
vert Mr. American Citizen, then and 
then only will we blend our eco 
nomic and esthetic needs and ideals 
into one program 

As realists, I believe we recognize 
the general lack of public conscience 
in the sinful waste of resources to 


which our present-day economy is 
geared; but we then make the fatal 
mistake of expecting the same waste- 
ful and luxury-loving public to be- 
come a counterpart of Joan of Arc 
and esthetic purists over such issues 
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illustrations of western birds in their natural habitat, taken with especially designed high 
speed photographic and electronic equipment. Many of these brilliant reproductions are full 


9x12 inch page size, ideal for framing 


This is an issue of ARIZONA HIGHWAYS that no one, 
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These SANDPIPERS strolling the shore 
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lovers, printed on the finest percale in 
dark green on eggshell. The place mats 
are 12” x18” and the napkins 14” 
square. Both are hand-fringed and 
launder perfectly. 


. Lunch Sets: 
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as the invasion of wilderness areas, 
the rape of the Dinosaur Monu- 
ment, commercialization of the 
Olympic Park; destruction of win- 
tering grounds for migratory water- 
fowl in Louisiana and Texas; sub- 
sidized drainage in the duck nesting 
areas of Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
and the constant onslaught of west- 
ern cattlemen to preempt public 
domain. With this assumption and 
within these issues is where we are 
defeated. We are dealing with Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Where is this mighty army of con 
servationists who will rise up to smite 
the exploiters of our native land? 
At best they gird themselves in tin 
armor and arm themselves with 
wooden swords to do battle with any 
enemy sufficiently shrewd to dull our 
sense of decency by engulfing us with 
creature comforts and frightening us 
with the atomic bomb. My friends, 
these issues go still deeper than pub- 
lic indifference to gutting our re- 
sources. We have made a sacred cow 
of the welfare idea. This philosophy 
of the welfare state is just as in 
grained among many of the tub- 
thumping conservationists as among 
the proponents who exploit our soil, 
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minerals, trees, and water. Question 
as you may any connection between 
the two, but I solemnly tell you that 
the time has arrived when we must 
seriously evaluate just what are the 
important factors and elements of 
our national survival. 


Let me pose a few questions: How 
much topsoil can be saved by a so- 
cial security number? Has the 40- 
hour week stopped pollution, put 
out a forest fire—has it strengthened 
the moral fiber of this nation: are 
the spiritual qualities and rugged 
individualism of the present-day citi- 
zen — who works 40 hours a week, 
looks toward a pension or social 
security, drives a fancy car, lives in a 
completely modern home — superior 
to those of his forebears? Has the 
long week-end increased the percent- 
age of churchgoers? Has this era of 
technology and leisure resulted in 
more profound students of govern- 
ment or land ecology? Or has it sim- 
ply increased the opportunity for 
more night club parties, bridge 
games, automobile accidents, and 
despoilers of nature? If the integrity 
and spiritual virtues of present-day 
man have not been materially im- 
proved by more leisure, what basic 
defense is there for carrying on a 
holy crusade for still higher living 
standards other than self-indulgence. 
At what point does the law of di- 
minishing returns take effect mate- 
rially as well as spiritually? 


W. are here to discuss more and 
better recreational opportunities for 
Mr. American Citizen. The declared 
policy of our government is to give 
each individual leisure and security 
at a minimum of effort by the in- 
dividual. The inference is that lei- 
sure and security will improve his 
health and his mind. As a result, he 
is supposed to be more superior in 
governing himself than grandpa. At 
the height of Roman might, when 
that opulent and cynical empire had 
thousands of slaves to do her bid- 
ding, the citizens became so bored 
with leisure that Nero threw Chris- 
tians to the lions to keep them 
amused. Today the American people 
insist on increasingly expensive 
forms of entertainment and amuse- 
ment which have no relation to a 


| healthy physical or mental develop- 


ment. In fact, we are becoming neu- 
rotic in the mad pursuit of pleasure 
Continued on Page 65 
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The Valley of Doctor 


(ll photographs by Patience Trelawney, unless otherwise noted. 


Massive old cotton woods in the Verde Valley are favored nesting trees for many species of birds. 


a. 


Mearns 


Since an army surgeon ex- 


plored an Arizona valley 70 


years ago, its appeal to nat- 


uralists has not changed. 


By Myron Sutton 


BOUT the time Petersburg and 
the Shenandoah were focal 
points in the Civil War, a lonely 
Indian outpost was constructed on 
the Verde River in the central part 
of newly created Arizona Territory. 
It was a wild country, roamed by 
Tonto Apaches and Yavapai Indians 
a rugged, impetuous country with 
blistering summers and freezing win 
ters, with wildcats, scorpions, and , va ca 
rattlesnakes. It was also, at times, Photograph of vermilion flycatcher by Allan D. Cruickshank, 
serenely beautiful, carpeted with 


deep grass, ablaze with flowers, often ; 
. Pinyon and juniper trees on slopes that lead up to the towering cliffs of Oak Creek 
oddly compelling. : ; . : . 
y er, ; - Canyon, near Sedona, Arizona. Grassland birds are being displaced here by heavy 
The Civil War ended in 1865, grazing. 


but in the Verde Valley and for the 
cantonment at Camp Verde war did 
not end, not until the last Apache 
had been corralled and the Big Dry 
Wash battle fought in the moun 
tains 20 years after Appomattox. By 
1890 the fort had been abandoned, 
its place in history marked by two 
entities: it had helped make Arizona 
safe for early settlers, and had at 
tracted one of the most outstanding 
naturalists the West has ever known 


Map of Central Arizona’s Verde Valley. 
The valley is 100 miles north of Phoenix 
and 30 miles south of Flagstaff, which 
is on U.S. Highway 66. Map drawn by 
the author. 
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Female phainopepla at its nest, photographed by Allan D. 


century 


plant, 


igave parryi, 
throughout 


has 
the 


succulent, saw-toothed 


Verde 


Valley. 


Cruickshank. 


leaves. 


grows 


This man, a surgeon, had on his 
own volition, selected assignment at 
Camp Verde because of its pioneer 
opportunities in natural history. He 
arrived in 1884 and for four years 
traveled all over the northern part 
of the territory collecting thousands 
of birds and mammals which remain 
to this day some of the finest collec- 
tions ever made in the region. Late 
he went on to achieve fame in Mexi 
can boundary surveys. His name was 
Edgar A. Mearns.* 

The accomplishments of Doctor 
Mearns speak well for the valley in 
which he began his studies. Its lure 
has not changed. Modern travelers 
are rediscovering it anew, for the 
Verde Valley is as fascinating today 
as when Mearns rode through it in a 
buckboard 70 years ago. It still re 
mains a remarkable storehouse ol 
man-made history and natural his 
tory. 

You may enter the Verde Valley, 
and its opulent world of nature, by 
any one of five major approaches, 
mainly, however, by U. S. Highway 
89A south of Flagstaff. The first peo 
ple to enter it were Hohokam In 
dians, who came from the south 
more than 1,200 years ago. They were 
prehistoric farmers seeking water, 
which they found here in abun- 


dance. With simple tools and primi 
tive know-how they built irrigation 
canals and cleared their fields. Thus 
was civilization born to the restless 


Verde. 

By the 14th century newcomers 
had flocked in from neighboring 
tribes, great pueblos were built, cul 
ture flourished, and farmlands dou 
bled. Finally, the people were living 
in caves, cliff-dwellings, hilltop apart 
ments—any place they could find 
And then, a few years later, they 
were gone, all of them. Why? No 
one knows. Perhaps they overfarmed 
their fields. Undoubtedly, they were 
ravaged by diseases, possibly epidem 
ics, and their villages ransacked by 
warring tribes. A combination of 
causes forced them out, up to the 
northern Arizona plateau to mingle 
with ancestors of present-day Hopi 
Indians. After that the Verde Valley 
lay empty and silent, its great pueb 
los crumbling into ruin. 


* Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, born at Highland Falls 
N. Y. on Sept. 11, 1856, was an army doctor wh 
remained im active service for 25 years. He was 
mn all-around naturalist, one of the most eminent 
f a group of army surgeons of the last century 
which included Cooper, Coues. Hammond, Henry 
Merrill, Suckley, and others. While serving in the 
Ul’. S. Army, some of Doctor Mearns’ most notable 
field work in natural history was accomplished in 
the 1880's, at Fort Verde, Arizona The Editors 
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Occasionally, wild, marauding In 
dians swept through it, or made it 
a temporary home. By the latte 
1800's when Camp Verde ended the 
Indian menace, farmers, stockraisers, 
and trappers came to the valley. 
Why is the Verde so popular to 
day? And why did Edgar Mearns se 
lect the Verde Valley decades ago 
for his biological investigations? 
The answer to both is keyed in 
one physical asset which the Verde 
has in maximum supply contrast. 
Mearns found heterogeneous en 
vironmental pockets that led to an 
astonishing diversity of plants and 
animals. The Verde country contains 
ponds, fields, 
brushlands, cliffs, deserts, and moun 
tains. No wonder naturalists talk of 
it with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The Lower and Upper Sonoran life 
zones characterize the valley proper, 
but life zones equaling those north 
to the Arctic Circle lie only 40 miles 
away. It’s hot enough in summer to 
attract birds and 
enough in winter for alpine species; 
it’s wet enough for ducks and dry 


streams, meadows, 


tropical cold 


enough for sparrows. In short, the 
Verde Valley has everything, and 
transient birds take their choice. 
Man's 
affected the wildlife here. The val 
ley is overgrazed, and just how much 
this has affected Verde birds, no one 
yet knows. Here, as elsewhere, ducks 
sometimes fly into a deadly hail of 


occupation, however, has 


lead, quail are often ambushed, and 
all birds, bar none, have an even 
chance of winding up in the sights 
of a .22. But for all these depreda 
Mearns 


a paradise for birds. 


tions, Doctor valley is still 


The main reason is cover. Pure 
stands of creosote-bush, “the most 
successful dry land plant in North 
America,” spread across white lime 
stone flats, protecting quail, road 
runners, and what few imported 
pheasants are left around Camp Ver 
de. The foothills are clad with dense 
stands of juniper and pinyon; else 
where are pure grasslands or broad 
expanses of catclaw and mesquite 

The streams are an avifaunal heavy 
en. In the bottomlands are hack 


berry, cottonwood, willow, alder, 
ash, and seepwillow; at Montezuma 
Castle grows one of the finest stands 
of sycamore in Arizona. Wild grape 
saltbush thickets are 
With such a variety 


of habitats, the valley is alive with 


tangles and 


commonplace 


birds, which are seldom subjected to 


niinued on fade * 
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Coots, gadwalls, and other waterfowl come to the broad pools on Oak Creek in 
winter. The winter climate in the Verde Valley is especially mild. 


The high cliffs above Montezuma Castle, now a national monument, shelter swal- 
lows, wrens, and owls. 


By Alice A. Callaghan’ 


—— has been nothing espe 
cially scientific nor particularly 
outstanding in our association with 
crows, but we have had considerable 
fun with those entrusted to our care 
and possibly have been a little richer 
and a little wiser because of this as 
sociation. Each crow has been a dis 
tinct individual with traits pecu 
liarly its own, although all have had 
much in common 

Blackie was 
friends who had picked him up as 
a fallen nestling in Connecticut. We 
discovered when he was given his 
freedom that he had difficulty in 
learning to fly from a tree to the 


brought to us by 


ground, a shortcoming we foster 
parents were unable to overcome 
Blackie loved the children and 
joined in their games with a will 
He was very fond of a small, brightly 
would roll it 


about for long periods. He did not 


colored ball and 


make friends with visitors to the 
sanctuary. His usual procedure on 
days that the sanctuary is open was 
to take up his post across from the 
fountain gate and, remaining out 
of sight, keep up a running chatter 
Visitors were positive that someone 
a pet parrot. Blackie was 
always attracted by other 
Daily he attempted to join the small 


had lost 


crows 


flock in the neighborhood, and daily 
they repulsed him. They ostracized 
him, either because of his associa 
tion with humans, or because they 
sensed that he was not “locally 
born.” 
be denied, however, and eventually 
he succeeded in fighting his way into 


the flock. 


His persistence was not to 


® The author is the wife of Tames Callaghar 
Resident Warden, Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island 
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Crows are said to be the most intelligent of 


all wild birds. In this study of pet crows, al- 


lowed their freedom, the author found some 


interesting differences in their character traits. 


FUN WITH CROWS 


That winter marked the occur 
rence of a strange incident. We had 
considerable snow and the feeders 
were well patronized by birds. The 
crows came to the feeder on the hill 
early each morning, but disappeared 
as we stirred out-of-doors. One crow, 
however, linger after the 
others had departed. He made fre 
quent trips to the feeder, then re 


would 


turned to the ground a short dis 
tance away He was offering the 
grain to another crow which was 
obviously unable to fend for itself. 
This continued for several days, and 
then one bitterly cold morning I 


Iustrations by Herb Fennell 


opened the back door to find both 
crows just a few steps away. The 
healthy crow immediately took flight 
so I lifted the sick one carefully and 
carried him into the house. Its head 
just over the left eye exuded pus 
from an ugly tumorous growth. It 
was beyond our help and died with- 
in a few minutes after being brought 
indoors. Glancing through the win- 
dow we discovered that the fountain 
court was full of crows, silent and 
waiting. And then, as though they 
understood that it was all over, they 
flew away. There had been no rau- 
cous cawing: no sound of any kind. 
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The following spring three very 
noisy and very frightened young 
crows were brought to us — again, 
wails from a fallen nest. They were 
well-feathered and almost ready to 
fly. Would we care for them until 
the finder could better prepare for 
his role of foster parent? Our older 
daughter, Janice, agreed to take on 
the job in exchange for one of the 
birds. We placed them in a small 
pen near the work-shed, where they 
soon became accustomed to Janice 
who fed them the usual diet of vege- 
tables, dogfood, and table scraps, 
supplemented by Vitamin D. They 
refused to make friends with any of 
the rest of the family and beat their 
wings against the wire whenever we 
approached. We felt that they would 
never make satisfactory pets, but 
Janice persisted in her efforts to 
train them. 

Soon the owner returned for his 
two-thirds of the frantic trio, Ours 
was dubbed Jet-Bird and became 
more unmanageable daily, so we 
shortly gave him his freedom. Janice 
was prepared for his immediate and 
permanent departure when he was 
freed. Jet-Bird sailed out in high 
dudgeon and flew to the top of a 
tall oak to survey the situation. It 
was soon evident that he, like the 
others, did not know how to fly 
down to ground. He cawed his la- 
ments noisily and clamored for food. 
Nightfall found him still at the top 
of the tree and Janice had to give up 
her vigil. Dawn found him again 
crying for something to eat, but at 
sight of the familiar dogfood can, 
he forgot his fears and tumbled has- 
tily downward, skidding to an awk- 
ward stop at Janice’s feet. From then 
on he was her crow. He roosted out- 
side her window at night and came 
to the window ledge every morning, 
uttering all sorts of endearing clucks 
and caws. He soon grew attached to 
the other members of the family, 
appointing himself official guardian 
over all. Whenever a dog or cat 
appeared he set up such a rumpus 
that the intruder would beat a hasty 
retreat. He wanted no part of visi- 
tors to the sanctuary and eyed all 
comers with suspicion. 

Jet-Bird was a great mimic and 
copied with obvious delight the an- 
tics of the children at play. His 
greatest accomplishment was to hang 
by his feet from the trapeze, head 
down, with his wings folded neatly 
in place. He had watched the young- 
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sters do it and spent many arduous 
hours perfecting this trick. He loved 
the family’s admiration and used this 
method whenever he wanted atten- 
tion. He was great fun and kept us 
entertained for the entire summer. 
However, when the children returned 


to school, he became increasingly 


friendly with the wild crows and 
was finally accepted into the flock. 


The next summer we got another 
pet crow. Peter was the saddest, the 
sorriest-looking crow we had ever 
seen. He had spent the winter in a 
basement in Flushing, Long Island, 
with a television crate as his home. His 
legs were large for his body, but his 
tail feathers and wings had not de 
veloped and he was incapable of 
flight. His future did not look bright, 
but the children begged to keep him 
so he was given the freedom of the 
yard and was fed often and conscien 
tiously. Frequently he had to be res- 
cued from marauding cats, and upon 
occasion, from the neighbor's dog. 
Nightly we placed him high up on 
a roost, out of harm’s reach. He 
seldom uttered a sound, but ran si- 
lently after the youngsters. They 
had a small garden that year and, 
his appetite being insatiable, he soon 
learned to sample the various vege 
tables. In fact, he consumed most of 
the produce. However, we did not 
scold him because we were so pleased 
that his wing feathers were begin 
ning to develop. By midsummer he 
could fly a little and by early Sep- 
tember he had developed into the 
handsomest crow we had ever seen. 
Sunshine and proper food had done 
their work well. 

Peter showed little interest in the 
other crows but sat in the maple tree 
by the door for hours on end. One 
cold Sunday morning I neglected to 
greet him with my usual hello. 
“Hello,” said Peter crossly, as though 


hurt at the oversight. “Hello.” From 
then on he was quite a conversation- 
alist; not that we knew all he was 
saying, but he certainly tried to make 
us understand, He stayed with us 
all winter, but left in the early 
spring. Peter, the timid, the gawky 
misfit, had found a mate. 

Inky, the mischievous, the incred- 
ible and wholly ungrateful, wrote 
the latest chapter in our crow ex- 
periences. He was brought to us 
from a neighboring community 
along with another crow from the 
same clutch. Both were in a sad 
way: one with a drooping wing, and 
Inky with a bad leg. Rickets again! 
Iwo weeks of faithful feeding 
worked wonders, One crow was pre- 
sented to a youngster living nearby 
who shared our interest in these 
noisy creatures, and Inky remained 
to monopolize our affections. He 
was released as soon as feasible and, 
without a backward glance, de- 
parted. The children called wist- 
fully but to no avail. Nothing was 
seen or heard of him until the fol- 
lowing afternoon when he reap- 
peared, ravenously hungry. From 
that moment he was everybody's 
crow, devoted momentarily to any- 
one who would feed him, and ready 
to express his displeasure with a 
quick peck if the proffered morsel 
did not suit his taste. He made the 
rounds, visiting our neighbors daily, 
demanding food and attention, and 
many were the tales relayed to us, 
some rather embarrassing. 

There was the cocktail party he 
attended as an uninvited guest. He 
sat on the balcony rail eyeing the 
canapes on the table below with 
longing. Taking one of dark bread 
and cheese offered him, he flew off 
to enjoy this treat but returned 
shortly to stealthily filch a sizable 
piece of imported cheese. Disposing 
of this tidbit, he returned to beg 
for more and finally had to be driven 
away. Inky was often an interested 
spectator when this same woman 
neighbor, a fine gardener, worked on 
her grounds. One day when no food 
was forthcoming, he swooped down 
and flew off with a half-full package 
of cigarettes which she had put down 
in an unguarded moment. Inky sat 
on the roof ridge of the house and 
tore the cigarettes into shreds one 
by one. Also in the package was a 
small shiny lighter which was never 
recovered, along with many other 
bright objects that had taken his 
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fancy. Later that day he suffered 
convulsions—overindulgence in nico- 
tine! We dosed him with castor oil 
and confined him to his pen, but 
next morning he was fully recovered 
and fresh as ever. 

About this time pamphlets we 
placed in a box for visitors to the 
Memorial Fountain in the sanctuary 
were disappearing, or were found 
scattered about in confusion, while 
the sign on the contribution box 
was ripped to pieces almost daily 
My husband tried vainly to discover 
the culprit. The miscreant, of course, 
proved to be Inky, but it was some 
time before we caught him in the 
act. On many “open days” he sat 
atop the box with a pamphlet in his 
bill, telling the sanctuary story. His 
fame spread and people came many 
miles to see the “bird who handed 
out circulars.” Other days he spent 
hours in the parking field, going 
from car to car begging food or tam 
pering with windshield wipers. When 
we appeared he would give us the 
“I never saw you in my life” treat 
ment but, with the departure of the 
last car he would return to the 
house. “Hello,” he would say in a 
most ingratiating manner. Inky also 
had acquired a vocabulary. 

Clothing hung out to dry tempted 
his constant surveillance. He in- 
spected all clotheslines in our neigh 
borhood, loosening clothespins and 
tugging at brightly-colored garments. 
Fortunately, this stage in his be 
havior did not last too long. He also 
acquired a taste for coffee. Discover 
ing some left outside one morning, 
he sampled the beverage and, find 
ing it to his liking, drained the cup 
Although he never “retired” until 
dark, he rose early and would tap 
vigorously on our window to arouse 
us. If we kept very still he would 
depart, but, at the slightest move 
ment he would set up such an in 
cessant cawing that someone had 
to get up to feed him. He had 
learned to fend for himself, picking 
up grubs, catching winged insects, 
and picking berries, but it was far 
more convenient to be fed and he 
insisted upon it. 

As the stories of Inky spread sev 
eral people tried to abduct him. One 
such incident gave him a broken leg 
Having been coaxed into a car, he 
was making a determined effort to 
escape. His leg caught in the upper 
part of the door as it was closing 
and was broken just above the foot. 
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His cries of pain were almost human. 
Several hours passed before he would 
trust us enough to learn the extent 
of his injury, and not until the 
following day could we bind up the 
leg. He was very quiet those first 
few days and wary of strangers. By 
the end of two weeks he was putting 
some weight on the injured leg, and 
in four weeks we were able to re- 
move the bandage. The leg was as 
strong as ever. As his leg mended 
his confidence returned and he re- 
verted to his old mischievous ways. 
We sought to forestall future at- 
tempts to pick him up by placing 
an identifying band on the good leg. 

In August a raccoon about three 
quarters grown was added to the 
exhibit animals and placed in the 
large pen near the museum. Inky dis 
liked him intensely and “Growler,” 
as the ‘coon was aptly named disliked 
Inky with equal fervor. Scolding 
loudly the crow would follow the 
bearer of Growler’s dinner and, if 
permitted, would scatter it on the 


ground. 
The summer 
opened and the children returned 


passed. School re 


to their desks. There were fewer 
visitors to the sanctuary and Inky, 
the extrovert, was at a complete loss. 
He tried half-heartedly to join the 
other crows and then, one day he dis- 
appeared. Soon we began to hear 
incredible tales about a tame crow 
roaming the village streets, flounder 
ing in birdbaths, tugging at chil- 


dren's caps, and scolding the dogs. Of 


course, it was Inky—minus some tail 
feathers and showing the effects of 
improper food. We brought him 
home and fed him well. Although 
he seemed grateful for our care, he 
returned to the village. Fearing he 
would be easy prey for some cat or 
dog, we recovered him again and 
took him out to the Bethpage crow 
rookery, hoping that he would be 
accepted into this larger flock of 
crows. 


One week later he was back in the 
village. Inky had indeed become a 
problem. Once more we brought him 
home and placed him in the familiar 
pen for the night, while we debated 
his future. His fate, was out of our 
hands. tt was a wild night with 
heavy rain and gale winds. Inky, 
furious at being confined and fear- 
ing the storm, somehow became en- 
tangled in the wire. Growler had 
been released a short time before 
but he still returned to torment our 
small dog and raid the garbage can 
nightly. He had hated Inky with a 
wild, primitive hatred and now he 
made the most of this opportunity. 
The crow would trouble him no 
more. 


Our hearts were saddened by 
Inky’s death; he was undeserving of 
such a sorry end . . . but, now that 
spring is approaching once more, 
the children are looking forward to 
the possibility of a new black-feath- 
ered friend. 


Crows are such fun! 


BIRD’S-EYE ViIEW— 
ntinued from Page 

mined from this mass of material. 
The change of name from “Christ 
mas Census” to “Christmas Count” 
was made some years back to satisly 
the critics, who insisted that a cen- 
sus is a measurable thing whereas 


a count 1s a count 


There are rules, as there must be 
in every game, and these have been 
modified and improved, but some 
would take the joy out of things 
by imposing such limitations as 
counting no birds seen while driving 
from spot to spot, no birds seen at 
feeding trays, no birds lured by bird- 
squeaking or by “pshhhing.” How 
this will make things more ‘“‘scien- 
tific,” I wonder. There are already 
so many variables inherent in the 
Counts, as Paul Stewart has pointed 


out in his excellent paper in the 
Wilson Bulletin (September 1954; 
184-195) that it is unrealistic to think 
that such prohibitions would make 
the Christmas Count comparable in 
accuracy to the Breeding Bird Cen- 
sus. The two were conceived along 
entirely different lines; and their 
original purposes should not be for- 
gotten. 


It is curious that birding games 
such as the Christmas Count and the 
Big Day have not been adopted in 
other parts of the world. True, 
Christmas Counts have been made 
by North Americans when traveling 
in other countries and, in the old 
days, lists from Europe and even 
from as far away as India were occa- 
sionally published in Bird Lore. Irby 
Davis, of Harlingen, Texas, who 
long held the record for this coun- 
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try with his groups’ 172 in the 
Rio Grande Delta found that he 
could exceed 230 in Mexico near the 
little Indian village of Xilitla in San 
Luis Potosi. Unfortunately, because 
of the rising publication deficit, the 
National Audubon Society was 
forced to draw the line somewhere, 
with the result that counts made be- 
low the Mexican border and on 
other continents were excluded. 
Nevertheless, the Christmas Count 
in Xilitla has become an annual 
affair and dozens of Texans and 
even Californians join Irby for a 
spree at the place where more birds 
can be seen in one day than in any 
other spot on the continent. 


Americans are introducing this 
game across the Atlantic too. My 
young friend Johnny Boyd of the 
District of Columbia Audubon Soci- 
ety wrote me a four-page letter about 
the census they took in Switzerland. 
Within the past two years, the May 
“Big Day” has been tried in England 
and in Scotland, with one or two 
lists hovering around the century 
mark. And my Dutch friends Tekke 


and Kist plan to try it in Holland 
next spring. 

Although Europe, west of the Iron 
Curtain, has about the same number 
of species of birds (about 450) that 
we have east of the Great Plains, it 
is not so easy to run up a great list 
in one day. The place with the best 
Big Day possibilities is the Camargue 
at the delta of the Rhone in France. 
Here, in late April, with a good 
wave of migrants, and running by 
car from the Mediterranean to the 


mountains around Les Baux, it 
should be possible for one party to 
clock 120 or 130. 

Listing may not be ornithology 
but it is great sport and a test of the 
skills acquired during years of bird 
watching. It is a discipline through 
which even the most earnest student 
of the science might profitably pass. 
Many a Fellow of the A.O.U, still 
finds relaxation and pleasure in an 
occasional ali-out marathon with his 
binoculars. 
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to overcome neurotic nerves. Our 
growing inability to manage our re- 
sources, either for economic use or 
recreation-wise is deep seated. We 
must do much soul-searching and 
turn on the glaring light of self- 
analysis before we can expect im- 
provement. Until we are willing to 
give honest appraisal to our present 
governmental and social structure, 
fondly called “the American way 
of life,” we will continue down the 
road which will ultimately lead us 
to poverty, degradation, and decay. 


We have sown the wind; do we reap 
the whirlwind? 

You may accuse me of going far 
afield from my topic; but our struc- 
ture of government, our social phi- 
losophies, and our management of 
national resources are one and in- 
separable. Our salvation and our 
destiny will be determined on how 
well we control all three of these 
factors. Until we completely under- 
stand this principle, promoting the 
management of resources or one seg. 
ment of them is a lost cause. 
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Crow Hitchhikes to Town 


Finds Cars, Humans, Fun 


Reprinted from the Westport Town Crier, 
Westport, onn., September 16, 1954 


Corvus, the crow, is quite a bird. He 
was born in March, and in June, he was 
picked up by Bill Wiley* and taken to 
the Audubon Nature Center (Audubon 
Camp of Connecticut), a school for na- 
ture study, at Greenwich. 

Wiley kept Corvus caged, and then 
one day, he banded the bird and let him 
fly away, Bug Corvus, liked human hos- 
pitality. He had gotten accustomed to 
three squares, and a place to sleep. So 
he just flew around. Now and then he'd 
take a ride on the hood of a car, and 
when the motorist speeded up, Corvus 
would fly back to the Center. 

One day, he came in with a wind- 
shield wiper, another time he helped 
himself to a girl student's Ictter. She 
never got it back. A favorite pastime of 
Corvus’s was to take pencils out of 
pockets. 

* Bill Wiley has been the leader of Audubon 
Wildlife Tours out of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
this past winter. Many of ovr readers who have 
been on the Okeechohee Wildlife Tour will remem 


ber that Bill Wiley was formerly assistant there 
to Alexander Sprunt, Jr.—The Editors 
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Last Thursday, Corvus flew over to 
the Merritt Parkway. He circled the area 
near the Greenwich toll booths, and 
then he spotted Town Crier News Edi- 
tor Ken Schultz’s car. Ken was eating 
a large sandwich, and Corvus was hun- 
gry. So down he came, and before Ken 
could say caw, Corvus was on the win- 
dow sill and the sandwich was in his 
beak. 

Ken figured that driving the car was 
more important, so he let Corvus have 
the food, and Corvus flew into the car, 
rested himself on the rear seat ledge 
and ate. Soon he finished his meal, and 
cawing contentedly he flew to Ken's 
shoulder. Noticing a pack of cigarettes 
on the seat, Corvus bent over and scat- 
tered tobacco and paper wherever he 
could scatter it. Once when Ken slowed 
down, Corvus flew from the car and 
alighted on the hood, but after failing 
to dislodge a wiper, he came back into 
the car, perched on Ken's shoulder and 
cawed gently all the way to Westport. 

Ken took the crow to Mrs. Harry J. 
Long, volunteer worker at the Con- 


necticut Humane Society. She copied the 
number from the band on the right leg 
of Corvus, and Mr. Stork, the kennel 
keeper released Corvus. 

The crow flew off to the southwest 
and then returned, gliding low towards 
the beach area, 

On Monday morning a telephone call 
from Rayfield Place, indicated that a 
certain crow was teasing a dog. 

On Monday afternoon, Mrs. Joseph 
B. Keating of Woodsgrove Road, tele- 
phoned Mrs. Long, and told her that a 
crow had been flying from tree to tree, 
and that she threw bread crumbs to it. 
Then the crow tried to come into her 
kitchen. In fact, related Mrs. Keating, 
the crow had perched itself on the head 
of her five-year-old daughter, Cathy. Mrs. 
Keating had time to take a color picture 
of the event. 

Late Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Long, of 
Greenbrier Road, contacted Bill Wiley, 
and he expressed deep concern for Cor- 
vus. He'd like to have the crow back. 
So if anyone in Westport, or Southport, 
or anywhere, ever sees a crow who likes 
to ride on car hoods, relishes windshield 
wipers, loves to tease dogs, please call 
Mrs. Long at the Humane Society. She 
will contact Bill Wiley. Incidentally Cor- 
vus is Latin for crow. 
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The Roose 


Thirty miles outside of New York 
City, one of the National Audubon 
Society's most-visited sanctuaries 
perpetuates the conservation 
beliefs of our 25th president. 


Editors’ Note: The following excerpts are fron 
a leaflet, “The Roosevelt Memorial Bird Sanc 
tuary,”’ by John H. Baker. The leaflet is out of 
print, but copies of our picture story and text on 
the following pages may be obtained for ten cents 
each by writing to the Service Department, Na 
tional Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28. The picture story, with the location 
map of the Roosevelt Memorial Bird Sanctuary, 
should be a helpful guide to those who plan to 
visit the sanctuary and Sagamore Hill on their 
next trip to New York City. 


“WF YOU have ever wondered how 
to develop and maintain a sanc 
tuary, visit the Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Bird Sanctuary at Oyster 
Bay, and see for yourself how tt is 
done! Here is a guide. Here 1s a 
place to which you can come and 
obtain ideas to take home and put 
to work on your own land or in 
your own community. In these days 
of stress and uncertainty, a_ bird 
sanctuary is a haven for man and 
Viel , , a for lesser creatures alike. Many an- 
snare bo the cometnee7 arn, bow $e dazoloy ene fer hale own commpanities Photo other spot can be made like this one 


» Sas 


a place where you and your neigh- 
* Callaghan, resident warden, with a brood of young barn owls. Photograph bors may observe the eternal work 
by H. W. Kitchen, Jr. ings of that natural world which is 
the basis of man’s life here on earth; 
a place where you may linger while 
your spirit is refreshed 
“The 12 acres, at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, were donated to the National 
Audubon Society by W. Emlen and 
Christine Roosevelt in memory of 
their cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, to 
be maintained as a bird sanctuary 
for ever. Unlike monuments of mat 


Children inside the nature 
museum are fascinated by the 


” 


exhibits and electrical games. 
Photograph by 


elt Memorial Bird Sanctuary 


ble, this sanctuary is animate—a liv- 
ing memorial to a great man. 
Through it the Society endeavors to 
educate the public as to the conser- 
vation beliefs which he expounded 

persuasively. In its influence, it 
is one of the most far-reaching of all 
of the sanctuaries maintained by the 
National Audubon Society. It dem 
onstrates ways and means of attract 
ing more birds to any average plot 
of land, back yard, 
suburban grounds, farm or country 


such as your 
CUERGE.. «os 

“At the left of the main trail, well 
hidden in the shrubbery, is a simple 
nature museum, equipped to serve 
as a key to the sanctuary. Informa- 
tion, with samples of the vegetation 
and with pictures of the birds of the 
sanctuary, are attractively exhibited 
in this museum. An illustrated mode] 
of the sanctuary in miniature greets 
visitors at the museum entrance. It 
portrays the sanctuary in dogwood 
flowering time, with trees, shrubs, 
pools, fountain group, brush piles, 
trails and buildings. 

interesting electric charts 
aid in identifying the birds of the 
and the common wild flow 
stream-bank and wood 
importance of 


region 
ers of field, 
land. The 
hawks and their contribution to the 
balance of nature is graphically por 
trayed in another electrically oper 
ated chart. 

“Seasonal exhibits, nest types, spe 
bark and shrubs, 
and many other displays all help in 


economic 


cimens of wood, 
presenting a concise picture of the 


natural history of Long Island. 


Continued on Page #1 


Gene Heil. 
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The nature museum, well-hidden in the shrubbery, is equipped to explain the 
features of the sanctuary. Photograph by Charles Daly. 


More than 133 species of birds have been seen in the sanctuary, of which nearly 
40 species remain to nest. Forty-four kinds of trees and more than 50 species of 
food-bearing shrubs and vines grow in the sanctuary. Photograph by T. S. Pettit. 


COBB'S 


ISLAND 


THROUGH 


Once a place of terror and destruction, an island off the 
coast of Virginia is symbolic of an America that is learning 
to appreciate its wildlife. 


ill photographs by the author, unless otherwise noted. 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


T HE Atlantic seaboard from New 
Jersey to Florida is fringed by 
a series of long, narrow islands, re- 
ferred to in the southern region as 
barrier beaches. Some are hardly 
more than stretches of sand, grown 
in rank grasses and shrubs, lined on 
the ocean front with shifting dunes 
and bordered behind with salt 
marshes. Others support densely 
luxuriant jungles of pine, magnolia, 
live-oak, and bay, twined_ with 
smilax, jessamine, and wild grape 
vines; some are several miles long 
and a mile or so wide. 

Certain of these islands bulk 
largely in both secular and natural 
history. Cape Hatteras for instance, 
with its adjacent “banks,” is re- 
spected and feared by seamen by rea- 
son of its often tempestuous violence 
of wind and sea, long since having 
gained the ominous label of the 
‘Graveyard of Ships.” Bull's Island, 
just south of South Carolina's Cape 
Romain, was the spot on which Eng- 
lishmen first set foot on Carolinian 
soil in the spring of 1670. Sullivan's 
Island, at the edge of Charleston's 
harbor, was the site of that famed 
fort of palmetto logs which, under 
the command of the patriot Wil 
liam Moultrie, beat off Sir Peter 
Parker's British Fleet in 1776 and 
gave new life to the American Revo 
lution. The “Golden Isles” of Geor 
gia have resounded to the thunder of 
pirate guns and the phantom block 
ade runners slipped to sea from them 
in our troubled 1860's. And, even 
in our day, many a low-lying beach 
with its dunes and bordering woods 
was watched through the periscopes 
of German U-boats. 

As dominant as these windswept 
and lonely barriers have been in 
man’s activities both in peace and 
war, they are hardly less so in na- 
ture’s history. Bird cities have long 
flourished on many of them; deer 
and turkeys roam the jungle growth; 
otters and alligators roll and bask in 
placid lagoons; ghostly sand-crabs 
scuttle amid the dunes and the giant 
sea turtles lumber ashore through 


the surf when the full moon comes 
in June, to lay their myriad eggs 
among the sands. 

Man's violence has been pitted 
against these island dwellers as well 
as against himself. The plume- 
hunter, the commercial egg-collector, 
and the market-gunner ran riot over 
dune and marsh to bring death and 
destruction to graceful, long-winged 
birds. Perhaps no one of these bar- 
rier beaches and its animal life has 
quite the history of man’s ill treat- 
ment and subsequent rehabilitation 
through protection than Cobb's 
Island, a few miles north of the Vir- 
ginia Capes. 

Named for the family which has 
owned it for generations, it is a close 
neighbor to almost exactly similar 
Cardwell’s and Wreck Islands, all 
of them about four or five miles off- 
shore from the little fishing village 
of Oyster, some 10 miles north of 
Cape Charles on Virginia's Eastern 
Shore. 

From time immemorial, the seven- 
mile length of Cobb’s Island has 
been the home of terns, gulls, and 
shorebirds of several species. In the 
early days of this century it was far 
better known to the plumer, egger, 
and market-shooter than to bird stu- 
dents, but its reputation even then 
was recognized by ornithologists. 
One man more than any other 
brought it to public notice, just as 
he did so much to popularize birds 
over the country—the late Dr. Frank 
M. Chapman. Realizing its great 
worth and regretting the devastation 
being wrought there by commercial- 
ism, he determined to preserve at 
least a segment of what it was, by 
gathering information, bird speci- 
mens, and plants for the then almost 
unknown type of museum exhibi- 
tion, the “habitat group.” To that 
end, he went to Cobb's Island in 
July of 1902* and the result of his 
studies and work came into being 
as one of the earliest habitat groups 
in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. 

It seemed to Dr. Chapman that 


* See “The Bird-life of Cobb's Island,” by 
Frank M, Chapman, Bird-Lore, July-August, 1903 
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“From time immemorial, the seven-mile length of Cobb's Island has been the home of gulls, terns, and shorebirds.” 


“The exquisite least tern was disappearing all along 
the coast.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Both the royal and least terns again came to their ancestral nest- “Cin the Audubon Wildlife Tours to Cobb’s Island in 1940, my 


ing sites, and more and more bird-watchers came to see them. son Sandy (below) was an assistant, then only 12 years old.” 


: 


“The long pointed wings and forked tails of the royal tern were much sought for 
the millinery trade.” Photograph of royal terns by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“The Audubon Wildlife Tours, begun in 1940, are systematically conducted trips 
by station wagon and boat to extraordinarily interesting wildlife areas.” 


“Cobb's Island had long seemed the northern limit for the oystercatcher.” Photo- 
graph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Pm ye 


the portrayal of birdlife on Cobb's 
Island was a matter of preserving 
a vanishing bit of natural history, 
for considering the slaughter which 
had gone on, it could not last much 
longer. Who could have then fore- 
seen that plume-hunting, egg-collect- 
ing, and market-hunting would be 
outlawed? Many doubtless hoped so, 
but it seemed hardly more than a 
desirable dream. It was the same 
story regarding the egrets farther 
south. While working on his plans 
for the group, Dr. Chapman also 
made a study of the black skimmer 
which nested abundantly on Cobb's 
Island, and was not under the per- 
secution directed against terns and 
gulls. Little was then known about 
this remarkably specialized bird and 
its way of life. Chapman's findings 
and photographs of the species are 
embodied in his “Camps and Cruises 
of An Ornithologist,” published by 
D. Appleton & Company, New York 
City, 1908. 

When Chapman was working at 
Cobb's Island the nesting species 
were besides the black skimmer- 
the willet, oystercatcher, Wilson's 
plover, clapper rail, laughing gull, 
the common, Forster's, and gull- 
billed terns, and the seaside sparrow. 
The royal and least terns which had 
formerly been nesting there had been 
wiped out. Dr. Chapman was told 
by Mr. E. B. Cobb, the island's 
owner, that he (Cobb) together with 
a helper, had killed as many as 2,800 
terns in three days! These were 
packed in ice and sent to the New 
York markets for 10 cents each. The 
exquisite least tern was disappear- 
ing all along the coast for it seemed 
especially attractive to the milliners, 
often being worn “entire” on wo- 
men’s hats. The long, pointed wings 
and forked tails of the royal tern 
were almost as popular. Chapman's 
habitat group seemed just in time 
to preserve these terns for others 
to see. 

But—a brighter day was coming. 
Not many years after the group was 
first exhibited, came the winning of 
the battle to outlaw the wearing of 
wild bird plumage in this country. 
The efforts of many were rewarded, 
the constant work of individuals and 
organizations such as the Nacional 
Audubon Society was truly a vr 
umph of that constantly engaging 
struggle — the protection and con- 
servation of American wildlife. The 
law against shooting the terns and 
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the barely 


save them. Following it, there began 


egrets came in time to vanished terns began to reappear 


and again to lay their eggs among 
the sands. Both the royal and least 
terns again came to their ancestral 
nesting sites and more of the ever 
increasing army of bird-watchers be 
gan to journey to the barrier beaches 


an increased interest in the sport 


and study of bird-watching, a pur 


suit which has grown today into a 
countrywide pastime. Warden pro 
tection at the seabird colonies began 
Slowly the all but 


to show its effects to see them. Cobb's Island had long 


“A steadily increasing number of bird students and 
ornithologists came to see the nesting Wilson’s plover.” 


* 


“Dr. Chapman made a study of the black skimmers, which nested abundantly on Cobb's Island.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


seemed to be the northern limit for 
“southern” beach birds, no 
the Wilson's 
plover, and black skimmer. Since 
Cobb's Island nearer to 
the centers of population in the 
Northeast than more distant south 


ern colonies, it gained in attracting 
86 


several 


tably oystercatcher, 


was much 


mtinued on Page 


“The National Audubon Society's warden, Mil- 
ton Doughty, was the protector of the area.” 


“Fortunately there are many fish-eating 
birds at work.” Photograph of osprey 
by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Pied-billed grebes help to eat some of 
the too-numerous little fishes.”” Photo- 
graph by Olin 5S. Pettingill, Jr. 


Fish - &aters, 


Every day, science helps to dispel ignorance. Because of ecological 


studies, fish-eating birds, one of our most persecuted groups of animals, 


now have a better day coming. 


By Floyd B. Chapman 


N®@ long ago a farm pond 
4 owner asked the Ohio Division 
of Wildlife how to control coots and 
grebes (“mudhens and helldivers,”’ 
the pond owner called them) that 
he claimed were feeding on his fish. 
The first thing 1* told him was that 
coots, or mudhens, are vegetarians, 


but that grebes, commonly called 
helldivers, do eat a great many small 
fish. But are such fish-eating birds 
a menace to fishing? 

It wasn't many years ago, during 
the era of tight legal restrictions on 
the sizes of fish and the numbers of 
them that a fisherman was allowed to 
take, with closed seasons on some, 
that the fishermen begrudged every 
fish caught by kingfishers, herons, 
gulls, terns, grebes, loons, and other 
fish-eating birds. These birds seemed 
to be competing with them on lakes, 
ponds, and rivers, but now the atti 
tudes of fishermen may be in for 
a change. Liberalized fishing, at least 
for the warm-water species, is here, 
and with it the fish-eating birds 
should get a better break 

Going back to that letter from 
our farmer friend, were the pied 
billed grebes fishing on his farm 
pond actually doing him harm? I 
told the pond owner they were not, 
of the game 


iif 
life n 


pointing out that many if not most 
larmponds are underfished. If such 
a pond is not fished intensively, the 
proportion of small fishes to large 
ones is apt to get out of balance, 
and consistent catches of puny blue 
gills and stunted bass are not con 
ducive to the happiness of any pond 
owner. | told him that he might get 
a federal permit** to kill off the fish 
eating birds, but, in so doing, he 
could be losing valuable allies in the 
constant struggle to maintain good 
fishing in his pond. 

If | were a pond owner I would 
go all out to encourage grebes, loons, 
herons, and kingfishers to hang 
around my pond. 

I went on to tell the pond owner 
how fisheries biologists are finding 
that removing many of the small 
fishes (competitors for food and 
space) in a pond will permit more 
fish to grow up to eatable size. Then 
I drew a parallel between the man 
who successfully manages his pond 
for bigger fish and better fishing and 
the orchard owner who is confronted 
with the problem of too many small 
apples on his trees. The orchardist 


** Permits are required before protected birds 
can legally be destroyed. Fish-eating birds 
tected by federal law include gulls, terns, 
herons, egrets, loons, grebes, and me 
Pelicans, ospreys, kingfishers, and cormorants 
not protected by federal law. In some areas t 
are protected by state law, but in other 
they can be killed indiscriminately 


“A pond-owner can learn va! 
orchardists.”” Photograph court 


e 


elcome / 


knows he will have bigger apples, 
but not as many of them, if he thins 
the crop. It is expensive to thin by 
hand, so he may cautiously use chem 
ical sprays which cause some of the 
apples to fall off. In planting most 
of his crops, the farmer is well aware 
of the necessity for proper spacing 
of the plants to obtain bumper 
yields 
by plants for the available nutrients 


There is strong competition 


in the soil, just as there is by fish for 
the available food in a farm pond 

So, a pond owner can learn valu 
able lessons from farmers and or 
chardists. He soon discovers that he 
cannot trust to casual fishing by him 
self and his friends to thin out the 
fishes so that more of them can grow 
into big ones. It’s true that he can 
get a seine and take out a batch ol 
the little fellows, or he can poison 
or drain his pond and start all over 
again, but all this may prove to be 
a burdensome perennial operation, 
if the pond is not fished and fished 
intensively 

Fortunately, there are many kinds 
of fish-eating birds that are at work 
all during the ice-free months help 
ing the farm pond owner keep his 
fish population in balance. Gulls, 
terns, cormorants, or shags, mergan 
sers, or fish ducks, bitterns, herons, 
egrets, and even some of the shore 
birds, such as yellowlegs, take pro 
digious quantities of fingerling size 
fish from our waters each year. 
relations, 
countries we have fought against 


In our international 


lessons from farmers and 


arm Security Administration. 


“If I were a pond-owner I'd encourage kingfishers.’ 


* 


Photograph by Allan D. 


° 


Cruickshank. 


in wartime suddenly have become 
Will it not be pos 
sible, as a result of the change to 
liberalized fishing, to alter public 
thinking in regard to the fish-eating 
birds? As a result, carefree days on 


valuable allies 


lake or stream will be even more 


enjoyable. There'll be “malice to 


“Most farm ponds are not fished enough.” 


wards none” and we can consider the 
kingfisher and the blue heron as 
fishing companions rather than com 
petitors. The only thing that may 
continue to rile us a bit ts that 
the more skilful kingfisher always 
takes home a mess of fish, and we 
don't—even with liberalized fishing! 


Photograph courtesy of Farm Security 


Administration, 


ADVENTURES 


The thrills of a naturalist’s quest, told 
by the wife of the former director 
of the Audubon Camp of California. 


4ul photographs, unless otherwise noted, by Lloyd Ingles. 


Yellow-bellied marmot. A Tahoe chipmunk. 


Mule deer often walk across Disney Meadow at dusk. 
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By Elizabeth Ingles 


N EARLY June long tongues of 

snow still reach down from the 
top of Mt. Disney into the meadow 
where the Belding’s ground squirrels 
whistle in the bright sun of a clear 
Sierra morning. The air is fresh and 
crisp. Although summer has already 
pulled its blanket of shimmering 
heat over the interior valleys of Calli- 
lornia here it is early spring—a time 
of awakening for all living things. 
Here, in the book of nature, seeing 
eyes may read a fascinating story. 
Even the cold inanimate rocks tell 
of the great glaciers which thousands 
of years ago inched slowly down the 
resisting mountains carving out val- 
leys and bowls like the Sugar Bowl 
near Donner Pass in the Sierra-Ne- 
vada Mountains—the home of the 
Audubon Camp of California. Look- 
ing from the windows of the Lodge 
at Audubon camp, Mt. Disney at 
one side of the bowl seems very close, 
and the meadow at its base becomes 
a stage where dramas of the wild un- 
fold—dramas for which the ticket of 
admission is only a keen interest and 
desire to learn. 

At one time lodgepole pines cov- 
ered the slopes of Mt. Disney. When 
the land was purchased for a winter 
resort considerable clearing was done 
to build a ski run so that now the 
small, natural meadow beside Sugar 
Bowl! Creek has been enlarged, and 
it is on the higher, dryer mounds 
of earth in the cleared land where 
the Belding’s ground squirrels make 
their homes. 

Ihe balcony just outside my room 
on the second floor of the Sugar 
Bow! Lodge was an ideal spot from 
which to look down on the activities 
of the Belding’s ground squirrel col 
ony in Disney Meadow. From here 
I watched these little grayish-brown, 
round-tailed squirrels galloping over 
the grass to the mouths of the bur- 
row, watched the young rolling to 
gether in play close to the nest hole, 
or standing erect like statues as they 
listened for alien sounds. One eve- 
ning I saw a coyote leave the pine 
cover and creep stealthily toward 
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the squirrel colony, heard the pierc- 
ing whistle with which a sentry 
warned its fellows of danger, fol- 
lowed by successive whistles as each 
animal sent the message of alarm 
on to the next before disappearing 
into the safety of its burrow. On 


A group of nature students leaving the Lodge for a day afield at the Audubon Camp of California. Photograph by John Harville. 
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this occasion the hungry coyote had 
to look elsewhere for dinner, but 
there are doubtless many times when 
his stalk of the colony is not so fruit 
less. Another time a goshawk ap 
peared suddenly above the tops of 
the young lodgepoles near _ the 


stream. As it swooped low over the 
colony with its talons spread for 
the kill, the shrill whistles of the 
ever vigilant sentries broke the quiet 
of the mountain meadow before they 
dove headlong for cover. The Beld- 
ing’s ground squirrel sentinels must 


Gopher “cores” are a common sight in 
early summer. 


The mountain gopher has strong front 
claws for burrowing through the earth. 


No matter how many black bears one has 
seen, it is always exciting to see them. 


also live in terror of badgers. Al 
though I never saw a badger here, 
1 did see the elliptical holes where 
one of them had been digging. Also 
near the ski lift I once surprised a 
long-tailed weasel hiding under a 
windfall. Possibly it, too, was watch- 


ing lor a chance to carry a fat little 
squirrel to its nestful of hungry 


young 
Weasels are not at all uncommon 
during the daytime in the 
Sierra, but most people are not quick 
them. They are ex- 
tremely curious and if an observer 


even 
enough to see 


will remain quiet, the weasel may 
check its first frightened dash and 
return to look again at the two 
legged giant 
main 


intruding on its do- 


Near Mt. Shasta in northern Cali- 
fornia, a long-tailed weasel made its 
nest beneath our tent floor. It often 
ran fearlessly by my chair carrying 
a fat meadow mouse to feed its four 
young. Less than 20 feet away a rus 
set-backed thrush sat motionless on 
her nest, scarcely a foot above the 
ground in a cascara bush, following 
with her dark eyes the lithe form 
bounding gracefully through the 
thick grasses. Later, after the eggs 
had hatched, I watched the weasels 
sniff at the edge of the nest, but they 
did not touch the fledglings. Not that 
they were at all hesitant about en 
joying a bird dinner, but here the 
abundant meadow mice were their 
preferred food 

Weasels are voracious. Although 
slim they have great strength for 
their size. In the high Sierra I 
watched an ermine, a small relative 
of the long-tailed weasel, run a non- 
stop, 300-yard dash to its den be- 
neath the spreading roots of a 
mountain juniper carrying in 1s 
mouth a large white-footed mouse 
nearly as heavy as itself. 


Even if the excited chirps of white- 
crowned sparrows warn the Belding’s 
squirrels of the approach of the Dis- 
ney meadow weasel, there are other 
less wary rodents to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the wily predator. In the moist 
part of the meadow beside the creek, 
meadow along their 
trails in the tall grass, and in the 
dryer places pocket gophers with tiny 
eyes and whiskery faces often may be 
seen resting in the sun half-way out 
of their tunnels. 


As the snows melt in Disney mead- 
ow, long black ridges of earth are 


mice scuttle 


uncovered. These are the earth cores 
made by the busy gophers. Pocket 
gophers do not hibernate in the win 
ter like the Belding’s ground squir 
rels and must continue to dig 
through the frozen earth in search 
of roots and bulbs. As the gopher 
Lurrows in the ground on a never 
ending “shopping spree” for food, 
it throws the extra dirt out of the 
hole to make the earth mounds with 
which most westerners are familiar. 
In the winter it is necessary to work 
beneath a snow blanket, and surplus 
soil is pushed out of the hole under 
the snow forming hard earth cores, 
which sometimes reach a length of 
more than 35 feet. To the instruc 
tors at Audubon Camp, these un- 
broken earth ridges provide a chance 
to interest campers in conservation— 
even of the gopher itself. In the fer- 
tile valleys of California the pocket 
gopher is responsible annually for 
thousands of dollars in damages to 
man’s interests. But from the instruc- 
tor and from observation and experi- 
ments in Disney meadow and else- 
where, Audubon campers learn that 
a gopher is not always inimical to 
man's economy. In the mountains 
and in other uncultivated land, 
gophers “plow” through the soil, 
mixing and aerating it and opening 
underground channels in which run- 
off water sinks into the ground, con- 
serving water and making it possible 
for springs to flow throughout the 
summer. Doubtless our “whistler” of 
Disney meadow—the Belding’s squir- 
rel—and other burrowing rodents, 
share with the pocket gopher in aid- 
ing in this conservation of mountain 
waters. 

Another whistler of the Sugar 
Bowl region is the yellow-bellied 
marmot. We often saw these large 
“ground-hog-like” rodents basking in 
the sun on the rocks near Donner 
pass or near the Norden store. Like 
the Belding’s squirrels, the first mar- 
mot to see an enemy warns his fel- 
lows by giving a clear piercing whis- 
tle. Once on a mountain hike I 
heard a marmot “sound-off” far up 
the ridge, then another, and an- 
other, long before I saw a golden 
eagle sailing overhead with a fat 
little marmot dangling from its 
talons. 

The _ yellow-bellied marmot, a 
short legged, short tailed member of 
the squirrel family, about the size 
of a house cat, is sometimes called 
rock chuck, because it lives in rock 


slides close to mountain meadows 
Although the animals seem to spend 
considerable time just lying in the 
the 


marmots 


sun, in these high mountains 
are short, and 
great deal 


very fat so that they will have stored 


summers 


must eat a and become 
calories on which to live during the 
long The 


coat of fat also helps to keep the 


winter in hibernation. 
when 


cold 


nest-burrow 


animals warm temperatures 


and winds blow 


the 


are very low 


down into 


On Mt 


Bow! where marmots 


Lincoln at the head of the 
reg 
fat 
male lying on a rock in a protected 
It appeared big and clumsy, 
but when a stone was dislodged be 
neath feet and clattered 
down the mountain side, the marmot 


Sugal are 


ularly seen, I once watched a 


spot 


my noisily 


galloped to its den with surprising 


speed and grace 


During my years at the Audubon 
Camp it seemed to me that all the 


Audubon campers learn that a gopher is not always in 


A tiny “ermine” (weasel) of the high Sierra carrying a white-footed mouse almost as 
large as itself. 


mammals cooperated to make the 


camp a success. One evening as we 


three graceful 
daintily 
Disney 

the 


sat at dinner 
from 


walkee 
An 


deer stepped 


Mt. 


across 


shadow of and 


leisurely meadow. 


mule 
the 


other time a fat porcupine waddled 
into camp much to the delight of 


people with cameras who clicked 


happily until the last rays of the 


evening light disappeared behind the 
edge of the Sugar Bowl 


nical to 


man’s economy. Photograph from National Audubon Society files. 
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Once when promotional pictures 
were being made, Tahoe chipmunks 
climbed up to make an animated 
decoration for a sign along the na- 
ture trail. Occasionally there were 
some animals that refused to coop- 
erate. The snowshoe rabbits, or vary- 
ing hares, that lived in the willow 
thicket east of the lodge, repeatedly 
refused to enter live traps set by the 
people at camp who were studying 
mammals. This was no surprise. Al- 
though they are rather common in 
brushy areas at the edge of mountain 
meadows or near streams, these hares 
are extremely difficult to lure into 
live traps. My husband has tried to 
catch them many times, usually with 
out success. On a camping trip one 
summer to obtain mammal pictures, 
a particularly amusing incident oc- 
curred which I shall never forget. 
We set live traps daily for nearly a 
Looking southward from the porch of Sugar Bowl Lodge, Audubon Camp of Cali- —_ aoe ee ee wy aaa 

fornia. Photgraph by Fred Lyon from Ralph Guillumette. even though at dusk, the rabbits 
frequently watched us from willow 


thickets close to camp. One morning 
my husband awoke, conscious of a 
weight on his body. Cautiously he 
raised his head. There sitting quietly 
on the top of his sleeping bag was 
an adult varying hare which perhaps 
mistook my husband's well-filled bag 
for an old fallen log. It is difficult 
to say whether the rabbit or the 
man was more surprised as each 
stared with astonishment into the 
face of the other. The hare regained 
its composure first and bounded into 
the nearby willows with what I feel 
sure was a disdainful flip of its short 
tail. 

One afternoon in the deep forest 
behind the lodge, we found bear 
signs. It did not lessen the thrill that 
we never saw the bear itself. The 

Ag. : tracks and droppings were not, as 
\ ag one excited camper thought, left by 


A porcupine is always an interesting subject for Audubon campers who have their a grizzly. California grizzlies, unlike 
cameras with them. those of the Rockies, did not make 


er - ’ their homes in the mountains but 

A Belding’s ground squirrel resting near the mouth of its burrow. : 
ranged through the foothills and val- 
w~ 4 leys of California. Here, because they 
. ; , interfered with man’s interests and 
a f P ale Pha endangered human lives, these great 
> ; carnivores were destroyed so that to 
x, " . day not even a captive specimen re- 

2 : mains. 

Our visitor had been a California 
black bear. The species is character- 
ized by more than one color phase, 
and black or brown twin cubs may 
be born in the same litter. Black 
bears are common and readily seen 
in the national parks of the state, 


- 
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but in areas open to hunting most 
people never see one. Nearly every- 
one can identify a black bear on 
sight, but no matter how many bears 
a person has seen, it is still exciting 
to catch a glimpse of one disappear- 
ing into the woods or even to know 
from signs, as we did, that one was 
in the vicinity. 

The lodgepole forest is also the 
home of the Douglas chickaree or 
pine squirrel. In spite of deep snows 
and long months of cold this species 
remains active throughout the win- 
ter, feeding on cones “cached” dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Instinctive- 
ly, to prevent these cones from ripen- 
ing, the squirrel often stores them 
in a moist spot at the roots of a fal- 
len tree or in a shallow spring, but 
how it finds the cache when it is bur- 
ied under many feet of snow is a 
mystery. Incidently, the squirrel un- 
wittingly aids in reforestation. His 
caches are sought out by foresters as 
the best way of obtaining large quan- 
tities of seeds of certain forest trees. 
Sometimes as a result of the activity 
of these industrious squirrels it is 
unsafe to walk through the woods. 
A green cone of a Jeffrey pine or 
of a sugar pine weighs five or six 
pounds and when dropped from 
nearly 200 feet above can be dan- 
gerous. The squirrels seem to select 
first one tree and then another to 
harvest, and it is wise to stay out 
from under the branches of such 
a tree when the busy little squirrels 
are at work, 

Disney meadow is only one of 
many beautiful high altitude mea- 
dows in the Sierra of California. The 
story of the mammals that live here 
is the story of the mammals of Sand 
Meadow, Mule Deer Meadow, Cres- 
cent Meadow, and all the other less 
accessible meadows found close to 
7,000 feet in the lodgepole-pine-red 
fir animal and plant community. 
This is an altitude where the spring 
and summer seasons are short, and 
a great deal of living is crowded into 
a few months. Our meadow is 
unique in one respect. It is the home 
of the Audubon Camp of California 
where under expert guidance and 
interpretation anyone may experi- 
ence the thrill of discovery and share, 
as I did, in the adventures of the 
many interesting mammals that are 
a part of the wildlife dramas unfold- 
ing daily in Disney meadow. 


In the Beginning— 


An Early History of Our Origin and Growth 


Editors’ Note: In our Golden Anniversary year, we believe that our 
readers will be interested in reading a republication of a report, “History of 
the Audubon Movement,” by William Dutcher, which appeared in the 
January-February 1905 issue of Bird-Lore, the predecessor of Audubon 
Magazine. /t tells of the origins and early growth of the Audubon move 
ment, which culminated in the incorporation of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in 1905. Later on, the name was changed to National 
Audubon Society. Since the 1905 issue is unavailable to most of our readers, 
we are reprinting this report in installments in this and forthcoming issues 


of Audubon Magazine. 


Procress is defined as advance- 
ment of any kind; growth, development, 
improvement; and is a high word for 
the promotion of human knowledge, 
character and general welfare. In all 
these things we feel that the great eco 
nomic movement in which we are en 
gaged has made positive gains, not only 
on the material, but also on the spirit 
ual side. The material gains can always 
be seen, recognized and enumerated, be 
cause they are tangible; for instance, 
there is the model law adopted in two 
important states, an active Audubon 
Society organized in another important 
state, and additional colonies of water 
birds discovered and effectively cared 
for by paid wardens, while many of the 
colonies that have had protection for 
several years show a marked increase in 
size. 


HISTORY OF THE 
AUDUBON MOVEMENT 


In order that the great gains that 
have been made may be more easily 
recognized, let us take a retrospective 
view. 

As early as 1883 there was an evident 
awakening to the fact that too many 
birds were being killed, for Forest and 
Stream, in commenting ona communi 
cation from a correspondent, remarks: 
“The subject of protecting our small 
birds is, we are glad to see, occupying 
each year a larger share of public at- 
tention.” Later in the same year, in an 
editorial on “Spare the Swallows,” it 
says: “The milliners now demand the 
breasts and wings of swallows for deco- 
rating ladies’ hats. To supply the call, 
thousands of these birds are killed by 
agents of the millinery taxidermists.”’ 
During the following year, 1884, this 
awakening was more evident, from the 
greater number of newspaper articles 
that appeared under such titles as the 
following: “Protect the Small Birds,” 


the writer of which says: “For several 
years I have watched the decrease in 
numbers of our small birds”; “Protect 
ing Song Birds,” “Preservation of Song 
Birds,” in which the writer says: “Let 
us have a law to prevent the shooting, 
by men as well as boys, of the insect- 
eating and song-birds of our land”; 
“Decrease of Song Birds” in which the 
writer directs attention to the advertise 
ment of a Boston taxidermist who calls 
for ‘all kinds of native bird” and states, 
“I saw in the window of a large mil 
linery store here over one hundred and 
fifty stuffed skins of the Baltimore 
oriole, labeled 75 cents each.” 


In an editorial in Forest and Stream, 
entitled, “The Sacrifice of Song Birds,” 
it is stated: “The destruction of Ameri 
can wild birds for millinery purposes 
has assumed stupendous proportions. 
The unholy work gives employment to 
a vast army of men and women, and 
this army wages its campaign of destruc: 
tion with a diabolical perfection of sys- 
tem.” The editorial refers to details of 
the work published in other columns of 
the paper which furnish evidence of the 
ghastly character of the business. It was 
during this year that the work of exter- 
minating the terns commenced and the 
gruesome business was carried on from 
Florida to Massachusetts and hundreds 
of thousands of these beautiful and 
graceful creatures were sacrificed on the 
altar of fashion. Today the small rem 
nant of the once countless throngs of 
terns, or sea swallows, are being care- 
fully guarded by wardens in the employ 
of our Society who are paid from the 
Thayer Fund. They now live in peace 
and happiness, are permitted to breed 
in security, and, thanks to a growing 
sentiment of kindness to all wildlife, 
are rapidly increasing in numbers. 


(This report is to be continued in 
subsequent issues.) 


THE VALLEY OF DR. MEARNS 

Continued from Page 61 
sleet, snow, or even to rain. Cyclones, 
tornadoes, and other catastrophes 
are unknown. These select condi- 
tions seem to appeal toa great many 
birds. 

A distinct set of occupants—cliff 
swallows, swilts, and wrens—inhabits 
the Verde’s spectacular cliffs and 
rocky ledges. Here lives the canyon 
wren. Visitors stand awestruck when 
its melody comes cascading down 
from the solitude of towering cliffs 
or echoing from distant walls. Some 
say that when evening stillness 
comes, with shadows drawing long 
across the valley, the song of this 
diminutive bird is unparalleled for 
pure beauty. The rock wren has been 
similarly endowed, but its choruses 
are more like those of the mocking 
bird. 

Cardinals inhabit the dense brush 
of lower elevations. So do towhees 
and tanagers. Alluvial terraces along 
streams account for numerous mea 
dows and plowed fields, where red 
wings, bluebirds, and meadowlarks 
spend the winter. 

The placid waters of Peck’s Lake, 
near Tuzigoot National Monument, 
attract many species of shorebirds 
and thousands of ducks. This lake, 
long owned by local mining firms 
and kept off-limits to hunters, has 
developed into a splendid wildlife 
sanctuary. Across the valley is an 
other pond, a natural limestone sink 
called Montezuma Well, now a de 
tached portion of Montezuma Castle 
National Monument. The well is a 
steep-walled basin 470 feet across, a 
waterbird refuge fed perpetually by 
warm, subterranean springs. Up and 
down the Verde and its tributaries 
are other broad pools that attract 
aquatic birds in great numbers. 
Coots are most common, gadwalls 
are next, and oftentimes mallards, 
baldpates, and shovellers are abun 
dant. Great blue herons nest in the 
tops of tall cottonwoods at many 
places in the valley, often in heron 
ries of 25 to 30 birds. Add to these 
the green and night herons, egrets, 
sandpipers, rails, soras, and killdeer 
Beyond the north end of the valley 
is the Sycamore Canyon Wilderness 
Area, so wild and impenetrable that 
little is known about it. 

An immense variety of birds lives 
along the streams and bottomlands 
bridled titmice, summer tanagers, 
goldfinches, warblers, and many oth 


er birds. One of the most spectacular 
is the jet-black, crested phainopepla; 
another is the dazzling vermilion 
flycatcher. These with phoebes, king- 
birds, pewees, and other flycatchers, 
daily snap up great quantities of 
insects that breed prolifically in 
swampy areas 

Around dwellings is a limitless pro- 
cession. White-winged and mourn- 
ing doves, finches, robins, flickers, 
and kinglets live in the backyard; 
for color there are blue grosbeaks, 
lazuli buntings, and three orioles— 
Scott's, hooded, and Bullock's. Night- 
hawks course over mesquite brush, 
and horned and screech owls broad- 
cast twilight monologues. Winter 
brings juncos and white-crowned 
sparrows by the thousands. 

On the other hand, eagles are ex 
ceptionally rare. So are crossbills, 
pelicans, gallinules, and even white 
throated sparrows. Wildlife sanctu- 
ries in the Verde Valley are ful- 
filling their conservation purpose to 
day, although birds are the most 
transient and least protectable of all 
wildlife. Information about habits 
and distribution is recorded for pub- 
lic use and ornithologists find many 
challenging problems in the valley. 
For example, has a sandhill crane or 
common loon ever flown over? Does 
the dipper occur down this far? 
How about the dusky grouse and 
wild turkey—have they strayed in 
from the rim country? It may take 
years to answer questions like these. 
It will certainly take more prying 
eyes in the field. 

The National Park Service has just 
completed a survey of birdlife, past 
and present, in the valley and has 


NEW FILM AVAILABLE 


The Photo and Film Department of the 
National Audubon Society is pleased to an- 
nounce that “Yours for a Song,” a new, 22- 
minute, color, sound film, is now available. 
Produced by Roy Wilcox Productions, Inc., 
it will interest directors of visual instruction, 
garden clubs, bird study groups, Audubon 
Junior Clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
others 

“Yours for a Song” vividly portrays the joy 
and excitement of attracting birds into the 
yard or garden with food, water, and shelter. 
There are helpful suggestions about planting, 
and providing birdhouses; ways of attracting 
birds with water; and the wide variety of 
foods that will attract the greatest number 
of birds (there are intimate close-ups of 24 
species in the film). Prints of the film are 
available for purchase at $200.00 each. Rental 
fee is $7.00 plus 50¢ shipping charge. 

It is suggested that organizations or in- 
dividuals who desire to stimulate interest in 
birds might wish to present copies of this 
film to the film libraries of school systems 
or youth organizations. 


uncovered some remarkable facts 
and figures. The total number of 
species so far recorded for the valley 
is 191. Of these, more than 30 are 
permanent residents. Last Christmas 
four observers tallied 62 species for 
the annual census. Distribution 
changes have also been noted. 
Mearns did not, in his day, know of 
the Gila woodpecker or white- 
winged dove around Camp Verde; 
today they are among the most com- 
mon birds. Many valley birds are 
highly selective in their habitat 
choice. The Abert’s towhee, for ex- 
ample, will inhabit nothing but 
sycamore bottomland and _ brushy 
areas. Arizona cardinals are seen 
every day of the year in southern 
parts of the valley but observers in 
the red-rock country near Sedona, 14 
miles away, have never seen them; 
conversely, jays are common there 
now but have almost disappeared 
elsewhere in the valley. MacGilli- 
vray’s warbler, inhabiting mountain 
country bordering the Verde, could 
easily drop into warmer climes each 
May snowstorm, but it doesn’t. 

In the Verde Valley, birds share 
their wilderness with beavers, musk- 
rats, raccoons, wildcats, deer, foxes, 
and Mearns coyotes. Butterflies, 
moths, and hordes of insects afford 
still another nature study that has 
scarcely been touched; preliminary 
entomological collections by the 
Park Service have already extended 
the ranges of several species of in- 
sects. 

In fact, no one has any way of 
calculating exactly what and how 
much of animals and plants the 
Verde really has. Much has been 
done. But much more is waiting— 
waiting for the enthusiastic, binocu- 
lar-laden naturalist who will tramp 
idyllic streams and canvens, climb 
shimmering mesas, or balance on 
precipitous cliffs to study. observe, 
and record. 

For a long time to cone \:izona’s 
Verde Valley will offer ‘te same 
frontier opportunities it offered Doc- 
tor Mearns 70 years ago. After geo- 
logic upheavals, prehistoric popula- 
tions, and mining booms, it has set- 
tled down to welcome the ubiquitous 
traveler and inquisitive scientist. Be- 
neath the superficiality, little has 
changed. It is still rugged, yet serene- 
ly beautiful. The unlimited appea! 
of its wild ways and wild wings 
makes the Verde, clearly, a valley of 
unending fascination. 
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THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
BIRD SANCTUARY — Continued from Page 67 


“The Bird Club of Long Island, 
founded by Theodore Roosevelt and 
for many years active in the field of 
ornithology, recently merged with 
the National Audubon Society and 
turned over its funds for use in 
maintaining the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Sanctuary. The endowment fund 
however, is still far short of ade- 
quate, and the Society depends heav- 
ily upon contributions for continu 
ing the conservation and educational 
work of this sanctuary.” 


mid-March to mid-December 
1954, more than 15,000 people vis 
ited the Roosevelt Sanctuary and 
Memorial Bird Fountain. Approxt- 
mately one-quarter of this number 
were grade-school children. During 
our “open” season, May 8 to No- 
vember 30, some 9,000 of these visi- 
tors went through the Trailside Mu 
seum, a great many spending an 
hour or more studying the exhibits 
and talking with me. Almost with 
out exception it is a pleasant and 
rewarding experience to talk with 
these visitors and to get their re 
action to our presentation of the 
natural history of the region. With 
out question we can conclude that 
the electrically operated audio and 
visual aid devices designed and built 
in the museum workshop to fit our 


particular needs, are a success with 
all age groups, and are a valuable 
aid to the other seasonal and per- 
manent ecology exhibits. 

In p:anning and building our ex 
hibit material, we must always con- 
sider that a high percentage of our 
visitors are transients, many ol 
whom have previously had little in 
terest in or knowledge of conserva- 
tion, and who know nothing about 
the purposes and policies of the Au 
dubon Society. To “educate” these 
people overnight is obviously im- 
possibie, but we can attempt for in- 
stance to convince them that hawks 
are not the notorious pests they are 
still reputed to be, and that conser 
vation groups are not necessarily 
meddling kill-joys as so often criti 
cized by some hunters. In short, in 
addition to being a model bird sanc- 
tuary that can be duplicated in any 
small or large city or suburban plot, 
the Roosevelt Sanctuary and Trail 
side Museum serves as a valuable in 
strument of public relations between 
the Audubon Society and the general 
public. This is especially significant 
considering that during the 1954 sea 
son, people from 40 states, the Dis 
trict of Columbia and 18 foreign 
countries visited the Trailside Mu 
seum and signed the registry book 

From mid-April to mid-June each 
year much of my time is devoted to 
conducting 

children 


personally classes ol 


grade-school through the 


museum and over the sanctuary 
trails, describing the birds, mammals, 
trees, and shrubs of the countryside 
and the interrelationships existing 
between them. Most of the classes 
so conducted are Junior Audubon 
Clubs from Long Island schools, but 
in addition, Boy and Girl Scout 
troops are also given a considerable 
amount of time, I am Nature Coun 
sellor for the North Nassau School 
district of Long Island and in that 
capacity act as instructor in several 
nature subjects. About 800 school 
children were given personal atten- 
tion in the afore-mentioned period, 
and many others over the rest of the 
year. In addition, garden clubs and 
other study groups are given per 
sonal attention each year. 

Founded in 1923 in memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the bird sanc 
tuary has continued to serve as a 
living memorial to one of the great 
conservationists of modern times, 
Roosevelt, who, through boyhood 
and in later years tramped these 
woods and is now buried on the 
hilltop adjoining the sanctuary, was 
one of the original members of what 
is now the National Audubon So 
ciety. He subscribed wholeheartedly 
to the Audubon aims and _ policies 
then, and those policies remain sub 
stantially the same today 


JAMES CALLAGHAN, 


Resident Warden 


One may either drive to the sanctuary, or take a train from Pennsylvania Station, New 

York City, to Oyster Bay. The sanctuary is 114 miles from the Oyster Bay Station of the 

Long Island Railroad. Visitors can take a taxi from the railroad station to the sanctuary 

or may wish to walk along the road that leads to it and passes by many small country 

estates. Visitors to the Roosevelt Memorial Bird Sanctuary are especially urged to visit 
Sagamore Hill, the former home of Theodore Roosevelt nearby. 
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Bird Songs ! 


Here are the bird songs that have 
brought joy to thousands, now avail 
able in a second issue on a single, 
$3%rpm, 12-inch record. 

Most of the sixty bird songs in 
this second issue are from recordings 
that have been made since the first 
issue was released. These recordings 
those in the 
American Bird 


With this new 


record you can enjoy the songs of 


are even finer than 
earlier album of 
Songs, Volume One. 
springtime when the snow is on the 
ground; you can bring rural life into 


a city apartment! 


PETER PAUL KEI 
LOGG and ARTHUR 
A. ALLEN, 


University’s world 


Cornell 


famous 
have built up the Library of Nat 
ural Sounds in Cornell University's 


ornithologists, 


Laboratory of Ornithology. This 
record of bird life and song—lrom 
which the recordings that make up 
American Bird Songs, Volume One 
have been selected—is the most au 


thentic and complete in the world 


listing the 
will be 


A descriptive circular, 
birds heard on this record, 
sent on request. 


12-inch, 33% rpm 


shanties teamed (% \ 
$775 POSTPAID ais 


CORNELL 


University Records 
A division of Cornell University Press 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Warblers at 
My Window 


A Florida Bird-Attractor gives us a new view 
of some Warblers in Winter. 


By Doris C. Hauser 


TINY bird with a brilliant yellow 
4 throat, and black-and-white face 
pattern, flew to our window feeder in 
Florida one January morn- 
We watched him through 


Gainesville, 
ing in 1952 
the open window, spellbound. 

What more vivid introduction to the 
warblers could one This little 
yellow-throated warbler, whose left wing 
hung at his side when he perched, fed 
on the bread crumbs for several morn- 


have? 


ings and then disappeared, but his visit 
was the beginning of my efforts to coax 
him and more of his kind to my yard. 

In the months that followed, I added 
chick grain to the bread crumbs in the 
feeders, and scattered some of the feed 
on the ground under the pear and plum 
trees outside my dining room window. 
Our regular visitors each day included 
blue jays, cardinals, white-eyed towhees, 
ground doves, mockingbirds, thrashers 
10 or more English sparrows, red-bellied 
woodpeckers, Florida wrens and domes 
ti pigeons 

In September, the whining “Chee-ay” 
of the red-eyed vireos made me con 
scious, for the first time, of the south 
ward migration of birds through Florida 
for they swarmed into my three mag 
nolia trees and fed over the branches, 
ind then hovered below the seed pods 
to extract the red berries and swallow 
them whole 

Warblers came 


swarms. They were always accompanied 


through in great 


by tufted titmice, and at least one downy 
woodpecker, and they fed in the oak, 
pine, and plum trees. Each new one that 
I identified made me anxious to have 


it feeding at my trays 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


It wasn't until December 2 that my 
luck began to turn. I was already in- 
debted to the yellow-throated warbler 
for intensifying my interest in birds, 
and thus enriching my life, but he put 
me deeper in his debt. “Little Drop 
Wing” returned to my window feeder 
at breakfast that day, and within two 
weeks had brought his friends, for there 
were at least five yellow-throated war- 
blers coming for bread crumbs each day. 

A flock of warblers and their travel- 
ing companions fed in the trees in my 
yard one morning, and then went on, 
leaving behind an orange-crowned war- 
bler that began to feed the next morn- 
ing at the bread tray. At each visit it 
fed lengthily, from early morning until 
dark, and came to the feeders even when 
I was only two feet away. 

By the middle of December, the myrtle 
warblers were feeding in the pine and 
oak trees in great swarms, and coming 
to the yard to drink, and to observe 
the other birds feeding at the trays 
They would perch close by the tree tray 
and watch the other warblers and spar 
rows, but they did not try the food until 
more than a month later. 

A palm warbler came in for water, 
and stayed to feed on the ground with 
chipping and field sparrows. In a few 
days, it had joined the others at the 
bread trays, and fed regularly for many 
weeks. Tufted titmice followed the other 
small birds to the yard, and became daily 
boarders. 

One afternoon, three gray birds flew in 
with the cardinals and sparrows and ate 
at the ground feed. Two of these slate 
colored juncos stayed nearby until early 
March, feeding on bread crumbs at the 
trays, but they liked best the scattering 
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of grain which I put out each day under 
a yellow jasmine hedge. The dense 
foliage of this hedge made it the favored 
feeding spot of the white throated spar 
rows, and red-eyed towhees, too. 

A few days after Christmas, a buffy 
little sparrow came to the window feeder 
and began to eat with the English spar 
rows. No sound or movement seemed 
to startle it; even the sudden arrival or 
departure of other birds from the tray. 
It seemed conscious only of the need to 
satisfy its hunger and thirst, for it went 
to the water tray to bathe and drink 
more often than any of the other birds. 

By mid-afternoon I had decided that 
it was an indigo bunting, and that, if 
I called an ornithologist, I could be 
fairly sure of having the bird here for 
identification. Dr. Pierce Brodkorb, of 
the University of Florida, drove over. 
After a wait of only a few minutes, the 
bird came again for food and water, 
and proved to be what I had guessed. 
He was already long overdue in Cen 
tral America, and fed, again and again, 
until dark. He was gone by morning, 
well-fed and watered, and better able, 
we hoped, to continue his long journey. 

Bitter cold days, with the intensified 
feeding of all the birds, brought to mind 
the use of suet as an insect substitute. 
1 had had no luck earlier when I had 
hung plain suet from the tree branches, 
so I experimented with a suet mix, con 
sisting of the most commonly mentioned 
foods of interest to birds. A large piece 
of beef suet was rendered in a slow 
oven, and, as it congealed, I poured in 
honey, peanut butter, chick feed, canary 
seed, raisins, pecans, and sunflower seeds. 
I hung little cups of this suet mix at the 
tips of the slender plum branches, where 
the large ones could not perch. This 
made them exclusively for the small 
birds. I also put portions of the mix in 
each of the larger feeders; at the window 
tray, on the pear tree tray, and in the 
standing covered feeder 

It is fortunate that my butcher is so 
generous, for this suet mix has proved 
popular with almost every kind of bird, 
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and I am forced to make up five-pound 
batches quite often. The seed-eating 
birds make the most of the seeds mixed 
throughout, and the insect-eating birds 
like the suet. 

Chickadees began to come in at irre- 
gular intervals, occasionally taking a 
piece of bread, but most often clinging 
to a suet cup and eating fully before 
departing. A female downy woodpecker 
that had been in the neighborhood, 
gleaning her food from the dead red 
bud stumps and broken pine branches, 
found the suet to her liking, and has 
come every day since last December. | 
have sat in the yard, less than three feet 
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All types and prices, postpaid by an experi 
enced field ornithologist. 
Liberal Trade-ins * 


Kartlett Hendricks 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


Free Trial 


Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help these feathered quests 
safely through the winter. Help pre 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.45 
25 Ibs. 5.50 


"Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs. $1.25 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs 5.00 


Kellogg's “Economy” Mixture— 
5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.85 
25 |b. bag 4.00 
Above are prices per package, delivered 


to your home by parcel post—5é¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 
320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray 
ing of plants, seedlings, or in greenhouse 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 


Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


Feed the binds 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
At last—a scientifically designed bird feed- 
er. Fully adjustable to feed Cardinals, Gros- 
beaks, Chickadees, and other desirable birds 
while restricting sparrows. One filling lasts 
many days—seed fully protected from rain 
and snow—flow of seed is automatic—-hulls 
kept out of seed hopper and also off your 
lawn-—eye safe for birds—solid brass and 
non-rust hardware—clear view from every 
angle—-a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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Martin House 
* 
E-Z TO CLEAN! 
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E-Z TO MOUNT! 


E-Z TO BUY! 
* 


Roof, sides, bottom and perch 
blocks are solid redwood. Front 
and back panel 3/16” Mason- 
ite Duolux. Front panel slides out 
for easy cleaning. Six individ- 
val compartments — 6x6" x6" 
Overall height 48”. 


$750 


Postpaid 
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BIRD HOUSES 


Made trom a natural log hollowed to correct 
size-—with opening just right for the bird you 
want. Roof and back California Redwood 
with a weathered finish. Removable top for 
easy cleaning. 3 size openings: Wren, Chick 
adee or Bluebird. Elther type $2.95 each 
postpaid. Satisfaction or money back. 


F. T. HAWKINS 


Route 6 Palestine, Texas 


irom her, and listened as she cracked 
the seeds, as well 

In January, several new palm war 
blers became regular visitors to the suet 
mix, and a small swarm of pine warblers 
which had fed high in the pine trees 
every afternoon at sunset, finally ven- 
tured into the yard and tried the suet. 
Six of them came for the next few 
months, and their colors varied from a 
vivid olive-yellow to pale gray 
month 


January was a wonderful 


the myrtle warblers conquered their 
fears and began to come to all the feed 
ers; the ruby-crowned kinglets discov 
ered the suet mix and found it to their 
liking; and many times my window feed- 
ers would have a kinglet, a tufted tit- 
mouse, and a pine, palm, and myrtle 
warbler all feeding together 

Before the end of February, myrtle 
warblers were coming in such numbers 
throughout each day that they took over 
the feed yard, and not only fought each 
other, but also fought with every other 
bird in the yard. Their prenuptial molt 
made many of them look ragged and 
sickly, but before they had left, the 
males were in full breeding plumage 
Although it distressed me to see them 
chase away the other warblers, I real 
ized that they were due to start north 
and would soon leave 

rhe northward spring migration 
brought many birds to my yard, but no 
new ones came to the prepared foods 
Many of them—the Cape May warblers, 
cedat waxwings redstarts, orioles, and 
several vireos—fed on and around the 
blossoming magnolia trees 

One white-eyed vireo lived for two 
weeks nearby. He was in the plum tree, 
most of each day feeding intermittently 
on small caterpillars and insects in the 
blossoms, but most of his time he spent 
in singing. He whistled sputtered, and 
chittered, with all possible variations, 
each time he flew in with the band of 
small sparrows, hoping, perhaps, to find 
a mate among all the birds in the yard 
I don't know if he was successful, but I 
got very little accomplished during his 
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visits because | was impelled to go out 
to listen and watch him sing at his first 
note. 

As the northerr: birds left, local sum 
mer residents took their places. Crested 
flycatchers perched high in the pines or 
on the TV aerial and “wheeped!” for a 
mate. Later, they and their young came 
into the yard to watch the birds feeding, 
as did the yellow-billed cuckoos, drawn, 
as before, by the swarms of other birds 
which flew in with such regularity. Chim 
ney swifts swooped overhead and one 
day I felt amply justified for leaving a 
dead red-bud tree standing. A swift flew 
down, time and time again, to break off 
tiny twigs and fly away with them, prob 
ably to start a nest. 

Of the warbler family, only the tiny 
southern parula spent the summer near 
by. Both male and female came in sev 
eral times to bathe with the other birds 
in a pool in our yard. 

Summer tanagers were in the wooded 
sections nearby, but it was a triumph to 
my feeding program when in late May, 
an adult male, after observing the feed 
ing birds for several days, approached 
the suet. He fed on it for awhile and 
then carried off a mouthful. Throughout 
the summer he returned, later bringing 
his young to the branches nearby to 
feed them more easily. In time, the fe 
male, too, was a regular visitor to my 
yard. 

All the summer visitors brought their 
young ones to the yard, to feed them, 
and to teach them how to feed. Every 
day, the yard swarmed with activity, 
calls, scoldings, and warning cries. 

It was difficult to leave them for our 
month’s vacation in August, but I put 
out a five-pound batch of suet mix in 
the covered feeder. When we returned, 
I found most of it gone, and the birds 
quite ready to get back to their full 
dinner table diet. 

The red-eyed vireos whined from the 
magnolia trees all through September, 
and gradually my fall visitors of the pre- 
vious year returned to the feeding trays. 
“Litthe Drop Wing,” my first yellow- 
throated warbler, came to the window 
tray on September 26, and was soon 
joined by several others 

A house wren came in for suet sev- 
eral times a day for almost a week. 
Several palm warblers were back feed- 
ing in October, and six winter wrens 
spent a week or more in the shrubbery, 
occasionally feeding singly at the suet 
Often they sang from the wax myrtle 
hedge. 

The tufted titmice, and myrtle and 
pine warblers also returned, and the 
orange-crowned warbler seemed con- 
stantly hungry as he was the previous 
year. A white-crowned sparrow fed for 
several days on the ground with the 
English sparrows, weeks before the 
white-throated sparrows had returned. 
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Often I have been tempted to wy 
to discourage the domestic pigeons and 
English sparrows from feeding in the 
yard. Because of their numbers, they 
eat a great deal, yet, I find that they 
advertisement. All 


OF 


“J- 


are my primary 
through the day, at approximately 
minute intervals, birds are flying from 
every direction into the 40 x 40-foot plot 
which I call my “bird yard.” Jays and 
red-bellied woodpeckers first scream 
“Dinner Call!” the smaller 
come shortly afterward 

The experiments I made of 
“seeding” other the yard 
with suet cups, or grain, have been un 
successful in attracting anything, except 
squirrels. The batches of suet I hung in 
thickets which I know many birds fre 
quent, have been left untouched, and 
since it is recognized that most birds 
have little, if any, sense of smell, I feel 
that it is the sight of the numbers and 
variety of birds feeding, which brings 
them to the yard. How else can I a 
count for the injured black vulture that 
spent a week here; the veery and the 
hermit thrush that feed 
under the magnolia tree! Even though 
my home is in an active residential se« 
tion, with many children and dogs play 
ing in the yard every day, birds find it 
attractive 

Each new one is welcome, and I try 
to please the tastes of all, but my pri 
mary interest is in the warblers. I am 
glad that the redstarts find enough in 
sects in my wax myrtle hedge to keep 
them here for several weeks on their 
way south; that the prairie warblers 
always visit my plum trees in early fall, 
and that the dogwood trees, the mag 
nolias, and pines are a natural invita 
to all of them, throughout the 


and birds 


have 
sections of 


have come to 


tion 
year. 
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seem to be highly discriminating in this 
respect, some never seem to lose their 
timidity; others become tame with only 
a little encouragement from the person 
trying to make friends with them 


John K. ‘Terres 
Gift for a Boy 


Enclosed you will find check and data 
for renewal of my Christmas gift sub 
scription of Audubon Magazine to my 
grandnephew. He is a wide-awake little 
boy, and I know of no other magazine 
so good for a boy like that than Audu 
bon Magazine. | read it, too, with joy 
though well along in my eighty-fourth 
year 

Mrs. C. N 
California 
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Atherton 


Russet-backed Thrush Visits a Shut-in 


Today I was sick in bed and turned 
over to see a russet-backed thrush sitting 
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year round, when you see and hear 
them at the same time in this exeit- 
ing new Soundbook. 


Written, photographed and recorded 
by the famous Cornell University 
authorities, Dre. A. A. Allen and 
P. P. Kellogg, with an introduction 
by Roger Tory Peterson. 


Reviewers are searching for adjec- 
tives to describe “the most delightful, 
listenable introduction to 


” 


readable, 
the wonder world of birds ever .. . 


Friend, family, or some lucky child— 
they'll love you for it! 


In one beautiful 10’ x 10” volume: 
Superb natural color photos, fas- 
cinating text and true-life high 
fidelity record of our most thrilling 
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songsters. 
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YOURS for a SONG 


Another new award-winning* 
Roy Wilcox Production 
Intimate close-ups vividly portray the 
joy and excitement of attracting birds 
into the yard or garden. By providing 
food, water, and shelter, YOURS 
FOR A SONG illustrates how a 
wonderful variety of birds can be 

attracted 

YOURS FOR A SONG may be used 
with any age group. Children are de 
lighted with it, and the educator can 
deliver a splendid conservation mes 
sage. Although of special interest to 
garden clubs, bird study groups, na 
ture lovers, schools, Audubon Junior 
Clubs, Girl and Boy Scouts, any 
group will enjoy this outstanding film 
22-minute, color 
$200.00 each. Rental 
S0¢ shipping charge 
*Dick Bird Noture Trophy awarded by the 
Photographic Society of America and the 
1954 Gold Medal Award for the outstanding 
film in the Photographic Society of America 
competition 

A Roy Wilcox Production 
available through 


Photo and Film 


DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


sound film 
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on my window-sill, pecking at the win 
dow and twittering deep down in his 
throat. He stayed near the house all day 
and listened to a musical program on my 
What should 


radio with enchantment 


I feed him? 
I am 12 
16 different kinds of birds to 
I have 


I was five 


years old and so far I have 
attracted 
our yard been interested in birds 
since and plan to be an orni 
thologist 


National Au 
fudubon Mag 


I am a member of the 
dubon Society and enjoy 
azine very much 

Evtiinor Gorrz 


Altadena, California 


We were sorry to learn that Miss Goetz 


was ill, but what a thrill it must have 


given her to see a russet-backed thrush 


on her window-sill! Somehow we have 


its visit made her feel 
her russet-backed 
We told her 
small slices of 
(fresh 
ind that it will prob 
If she has a 
put the 
if she hasn't, she might put 


the feeling that 
lots better We 
thrush 


hope 


stays around she 
offer it 
fresh 


ones if possible 


should raisins 


ipple and cherries 


gt ape Ss 


ibly eat all of these fruits 


window-sill feeder, she should 
fruit on it 
the fruit on her window-sill, along with 
a few pieces of white bread to attract 
the thrush’'s attention—The Editors 


“One of the Best’ 


November 
fudubon Maga 


ne. It is always something to look for 


Congratulations on your 


December 1954 issue of 
ward to, but I think this issue is one of 
the best 

MALCOLM OAKES 


rk, New York 


COBB’S ISLAND 
THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 


a steadily increasing number of bird 


students and ornithologists gener 


illy 

In 1940 the National 
Society instituted its now famous Au 
dubon Wildlife 
Okeechobee, Florida 
with others in that state, are 


Audubon 
Tours project, at 
These, together 
system- 
atically conducted trips by station- 
wagon and boat to extraordinarily 
interesting wildlife The suc- 
cess of the first venture at Okeecho- 
led the Society up and 
conduct tours at Cobb's Island, and 
in June and July of 1940 I was so 
engaged. Our headquarters were es- 
tablished at Eastville, Virginia, and 
a station-wagon used for transporta- 
tion to Oyster, from which point the 
boat left for Cobb's Island. Audubon 


areas 


bee to set 


| 
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Warden Milton Doughty, respon- 
sible for protection in that area, was 
the captain, engineer, and crew, as- 
sisted by my son “Sandy,”* then 12 
years old. 


Our day was spent among the sea- 
birds of the various islands of the 
Cobb’s group, many of our town 
people seeing a nesting colony for 
the first time. We took adequate care 
to create a minimum of disturbance 
among the nesting birds and the 
avian dwellers of the cities in the 
sand seemed not to resent our intru- 
sion. Adults, eggs, and young were 
studied to advantage and even the 
landbirds of the general area were 
not overlooked, since the drive from 
Oyster to Eastville was always a 
“landbird” trip. 


We made 13 trips to Cobb's Island 
and they ended in mid-July as the 
nesting season was then about over. 
Visitors on these tours came from 
12 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, for a total of 102 persons. We 
saw 115 bird species for the season 
and we lost not a day through ad- 
verse weather. 

The Cobb’s Island colonies have 
continued to do well. Indeed, very 
definite improvement among colo- 
nial nesting seabirds and shorebirds 
has been noted along the coast gen- 
erally, and several species once reach- 
ing their northern limit in the area, 
have progressed steadily up the coast. 
For example, the black skimmer now 
nests on the southern shore of New 
England in Connecticut and both 
the and oystercatcher nest 
north into New Jersey. 


willet 


Surely, this famous island which 
has witnessed so much of man’s greed 
in the past, may well be taken as an 
example of what a determined effort 
at conservation can accomplish. We 
that Dr. Chapman would 
rejoice at its transformation, from 
those dark bloody days of this cen- 
tury’s birth, to its present thriving 
bird colonies that now live in un- 
disturbed peace and beauty—a sym 
bol of our deepening appreciation 
of American wildlife. Long may the 
island and its bird citizens live and 
prosper! 


are sure 


*“Sandy” (Alexander Sprunt, IV), who has 
been Assistant Pacific Coast Representative of the 
National Audubon Society, 2426 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California, is leading the new Audu- 
bon Wildlife Tour, in the winter of 1954-55 from 
West Palm Beach, Florida. See “The President 
Reports to You,” January-February 1955 issue. 
—The Editors 
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Dinosaur Monument Again 


Note: By the time that our 
this issue of Audubon 
Magazine, many already will have read 
Collier's Magazine, February 18, 1955 is 
sue. In it, the Echo Park Dam controversy 
is presented for the more than three mil 
w readers of Collier's. General Ulysses 
S. Grant, II], now retired, and an Army 
engineer for more than 40 years, presents 
in his article the views of conservationists 
who oppose the building of Echo Park 
Dam and the flooding of Dinosaur Na 
tional Monument. We hope our readers 
will read General Grant's article which 
comes at an opportune time. 
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birds in suburbs, city backyards, parks, birds 
in winter, etc. 
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Have the 
thrilling songs of 
birds in your 
own back 


yard 


SONGBIRDS 
IN YOUR GARDEN 
By JOHN K. TERRES 


of the National Audubon Society 


© Here is everything you need to know 
about making friends with birds—and keep 
ing them in your garden. Whether you 
have spacious grounds or a tiny city gar 
den, you can “own” songbirds by the hun 
dreds. The author, with years of experi 
ence as a naturalist, tells you all about 
birdhouses and feeding stations, with full 
plans and diagrams ¢ how to help birds 
at nesting time ¢ the care and feeding of 
young birds, what to do about injured 
fledglings ¢ how to attract Sumtaabiode. 
and other species © the best shrubs and 
bushes tor birds © how to protect birds 
from cats * how to attract birds with 
sounds. These are only a few of the many 
helpful topics covered and amply illustrated 
with anecdotes, drawings, and diagrams. 
“Entertaining as well as informative read- 
ing throughout .. . lively anecdotal style 
‘ clarityin charts, diagrams and exam- 
ples Audubon Magasine 
This book can help you transform your 
garden easily and inexpensively. Send for 
your copy today. $3.95 
Thomas Y. Crowell Comoe, 5 Dept. AS 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me my copy of sononenne IN 
YOUR GARDEN, @ $3.55 I enclose check or 


money order 
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FOR EVERY AGE, A 
DELIGHTFUL NEW 
GUIDE TO A FAS- 
CINATING HOBBY! 


INTRODUCING SEA SHELLS 


By R. Tucker Abbott, Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. Author of the defini 
tive reference book, AMERICAN SEASHELLS 


A COLORFUL GUIDE FOR BEGINNERS 
TO THE SECRETS OF SHELL COLLECT- 
ING, WITH FASCINATIING INFORMA- 
TION ON HOW SHELLS LIVE AND 
GROW, STORIES ABOUT STRANGE 
SHELLS, FULL DIRECTIONS FOR KEEP. 
‘NG A SHELL COLLECTION. 


From collecting along sandy beaches 
and rocky shores—where most shells are 
found—to entertaining hours of home 
cataloging and care, year ‘round fun 
and enjoyment can be yours with the 
help of this unique guide. 


Give it to yourself or to the teen-ager 
in your family. Tells just where, how, 
with what simple equipment you can 
hunt your own shells; how to prepare 
your finds, clean and keep them. Unique 
beautiful color plates, graphic sketches, 
80 pages, paper, $2.50. 


at all bookstores, or write 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
250 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE AND ITS 
ECONOMIC STATUS 


By Lee W. Arnold (U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service Circular #27), Washington, 
D.C., Superintendent of 
1954. 9 x 534 Im 15 pp 
Paper. 25¢. (No stamps 


Documents, 
/llustrated. 


Ihe economic status of the golden 
eagle has long been a controversial sub- 
ject, and thus for all those interested 
in the protection of this magnificent bird 
this study of food habits should be more 
than welcome. It is interesting to note 
that because of its wide distribution 
throughout much of the northern hemi- 
sphere, the food habits of the golden 
eagle are as varied as the habitats in 
which it lives. Rabbits and rodents form 
its staple diet, although the golden eagle 
has been known to kill and eat more 
than 60 different species of animals. It 
leeds on both living prey and carrion. 
An excellent bibliography provides fur 
ther references on special problems and 
for particular sections of the country 


MY ZOO FAMILY 


By Helen Martini, Harper, New York, 
1955. BY4 x 534 in., 295 pp Illustrated. 


No index 


‘ 
$3.95 

Those who complain that they are 
not among the happy few who just have 
1 “knack” with animals should read this 
book. While they will be delightfully 
entertained by behind-the-scene stories 
ol the Bronx Zoo, they will also learn 
how the author—who is the wife of the 
head keeper of the lion house and who 
started an animal nursery—manages with 
ease the most unmanageable beasts. Her 
secret is apparent on every page: she 
knows that animals, whether in the wild, 
in captivity, or in trouble react to un 
usual circumstances with unreasoned 
fear. With every problem she meets and 
solves, her approach—call it friendliness, 
interest, or motherly instinct—is simply 


this Mrs 
the result of a love for animals which 


Martini’s amzing success is 


is also full of realistic imagination. Any- 
one who picks up a wounded bird or 
squirre! will find rewards in following 


her method 
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BIRDS OF THE WORLD: THEIR LIFE AND 
HABITS 

By Paul Barruel, translated by Phyllis 
Barclay-Smith, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1954. 114% x 9 in., 204 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $12.50. 


It is a pleasure to report that, this 
excellent and beautiful book, published 
originally in French under the title “Vie 
et Moeurs des Oiseaux” and reviewed in 
this column in March-April 1954, is now 
available in English. It has our whole 
hearted recommendation. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON: ITS NATURAL 
HISTORY AND EXTINCTION 

By A. W. Schorger, University of Wis 
consin Press, Madison, 1955. 94 x 614 


in., 424 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50. 


As an example of the wanton destruc 
tion of wildlife, none is so dramatic as 
the story of the disappearance of the 
passenger pigeon. Before the arrival of 
settlers from Europe and well into the 
19th Century, these birds existed in 
countless numbers—Mr. Schorger’s esti 
mate of from three to five billion fairly 
defies the imagination. For a long time 
their wide use as food did not seriously 
threaten the species. It was only when 
the opening of the railroads offered 
rapid transportation to many parts of 
the country that the most representative 
and abundant North American bird was 
doomed. Whole flocks were massacred 
at the nest with the most barbarous 
cruelty, decoyed, blinded, trapped 
netted, and shot—methods of slaughter 
as revolting as they were efficient. The 
pigeon “crop” was enormous and thx 
profit high; purchased at “production 
centers” for a few cents a dozen, the 
birds were retailed in the cities for 10 
times more. The waste was appalling 
Although other reasons, such as disease 
and changes in habitat, have been ad- 
sanced to account for the extinction of 
this beautiful bird, Mr. Schorger finds 
none of them valid. In his summary of 
the results of a life time of study, he 
demonstrates beyond any doubt that 
man’s talent for waste and destruction 
is alone responsible. This really shock 
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‘Beautiful, fascinating 
and authoritative ...’’ 


DInDS 


OF THE 


WORLD 


By PAUL. BARRUEL 


THEIR LIFE & HABITS 


bird lover, every ornithologist—professional 
or amateur—will want to own this, the first book that 
scientifically answers the many questions about bird 
behavior on a world-wide scale. Through text, paint- 
ings, drawings and photographs, the day-by-day activ- Museum of Natural History 
ities of flight, feeding and foraging for food, preening 


¢6Outstandingly handsome . . . the 
latest scientific discoveries about 
the life and behavior of birds.””— 
RICHARD H. POUGH, American 


and fighting are treated in detail, and the same text- 
and-picture method is employed to show courtship ruel, the French author-painter, 
and mating, nesting and raising the young, and migra- is a beautiful, fascinating and 
tion. The community life of the social birds and the authoritative volume. I congrat- 
solitary ways of the less gregarious species are de- ulate him not only on his own 
scribed, and a lively, up-to-date account is given of work but on the wonderful pho- 
what man has thus far learned of the life and habits of t hs | bl 7 id i 
birds all over the world—from the Falklands to Prince ee — va 
Josef Land, from the Dead Sea to the Himalayas. the color plates from his own 
, hand ... a prize for my library 

. a fine book.” —JOHN KIERAN 


6¢Birds of the World by Paul Bar- 


Translated by Phyllis Barclay-Smith 


8” x 11”. More than 200 illustrations. 16 full-color plates. $12.50 at all bookstores 


. and don’t forget the 
“Baedeker for bird watchers—” 
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friendly descriptions in 
clude identification, person 
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around us 
SONG OF THE 
SKY - Guy Murchie 


“It is an exciting experience to 
travel and explore with Guy 
Murchie this new world in the 
sky.” Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd 


“It purports to be only the 
story of the air around the 
earth and man’s triumph over 
it, but the author, drawing 
from his knowledge of nature 
and science, sets forth not only 
the romance of the sky and of 
flight but of the earth, the sea, 
of time and space and of men 
and animals as well.” 
J. Loy Maloney, 
Chicago Tribune 


—— tu exploration 
& of the atr 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 28, N.Y. 
Please send me copies SONG 
OF THE SKY at $5.00 each 

[) check enel. [) M.O. 
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ing book ought to be required reading 
Whether 


upon the 


for every thoughtful citizen 
such a permanent disgrace 
intelligence and will of mankind can 
become a lesson for the future remains 


to be seen 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ORNITHOLOGY 
By George |]. Wailace 
York, 1955. 914 
trated. Indexed. $8.00 


Macmillan, New 
145 pp. Illus 


Hl 
x Ol4 in 


The need for a textbook on ornithol 
a long time. Dr. 
Allen's admirable 


ogy has been felt for 
Pettingill’s and Dr 

texts* have, of course, been available, 
but these are both outlines intended for 
use with lecture courses, while Grasse's 
Iraité de Zoologie is in French and is 
very expensive. An Introduction to Or 
nithology will fill the gap. Scholarly but 
relatively non-technical, it should also 
be most useful to non-professional orni 
thologists and bird watchers. Beginning 
with the historical background of orni 
thology, it covers evolution, anatomy, 
physiology, biology, behavior, migration 
distribution food habits, economic 
value, conservation, and management, 
with chapters on bird fossils and bird 
study methods. Still another chapter is 
devoted to ornithological organizations 
in this country and their publications 
The principles of classification are ex 
plained, though only a condensed list 
of the orders and families of birds of 
the world is included. There are refer 
ences at the end of each chapter and a 


good general bibliography 


and Field Manual of Orni 
Pettingill, Burgess Publishing 
lis Minnesota and “Orni 
Note Book,” by Arthur A 
‘ublishing Company, Ithaca, New 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


on any subject—scientific or general. We of- 
fer expert editing, pinpoint promotion, com- 
plete publicity, fair, honest cooperative con- 
tract if your work is acceptable. Write, or 
mail manuscript directly, without obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Outdoor Books Dept., 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Yew Books 


color plate works 
Delacour Wild Fowl of the World 


3 vols. Vol. 1 now ready $17.50 per vol. 
Smythies: The Birds of Burma . $17.50 
Meinertzhagen: Birds of Arabia 

(including Israel) ; cos Bea 
Bannerman: Birds of West and Equa 

torial Africa, 2 vols. .. 25.00 
Bannerman: Birds of the British Isles, 

; vols 26.50 
Cabrera: Maniferos Sud-Americanos.. 15.00 
Roberts: Mammals of South Africa... 15.00 
Smith: Sea Fishes of Southern Africa. 15.00 


Following beautiful 


Send us your orders for all new books by any 
publisher on any subject of natural history. 
Vo mailing charge 


Goku 2, Surch 


1586 W. VERNON AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 62, CALIFORNIA 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


NORTH AMERICAN PRAIRIE 

By J. E. Weaver, Johnsen Publishing 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1954. 914 
x 6144 tn., 348 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$5.00. 


Hardship, courage, and adventure, 
which so romantically link the crossing 
of the open spaces with the history of 
this country, come to mind while perus 
ing this interesting book. The struggle 
lor a place in the sun is not limited to 
men and beasts: plants too are dominant 
and subdominant. Moreover, the effect 
on the botanical community of the 
prairie of drought, burning, and over 
grazing might be compared to the dan 
ger from Indians that beset the early 
pioneering communities. ‘Today nearly 
all of the true prairie has disappeared, has 
been replaced by “mixed” prairie grasses, 
or converted to crops by the tractor and 
the plow. “Prairie,” says the author, 
“is much more than land covered with 
grass.”” It took milleniums to evolve, and 
“it approaches the eternal. Once de 
stroyed, it can never be replaced by 
man. 


THE GIANT CACTUS FOREST AND ITS 
WORLD 

By Paul Griswold Howes, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York; Little, Brown, 
Boston, 1954. 914 x 74% in., 258 pp. 
Illustrated with photographs. Indexed. 
$7.50. 


lo the uninformed, a desert region 
might seem a most unlikely place for 
the observation of wildlife. The untruth 
of such a belief is demonstrated in this 
very interesting and unusual book. The 
author, who is curator of the Bruce 
Museum in Greenwich, Connecticut, de 
scribes the teeming world of insects, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals that he 
observed from January to May in the 
giant cactus forest of Arizona. The re 
sult makes enjoyable reading for anyone 
planning a trip to the Southwest, or 
indeed anyone interested in natural his 
tory. It is illustrated with beautiful pho 
tographs, and offers a bibliography of 
further references for laymen and spe- 
cialists alike. 


ANIMAL CONVENTIONS IN ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE NON-RELIGIOUS PROSE 
(1550-1600) 


By William Meredith Carroll, Bookman 
tssociates, New York, 1954. 834 x 5% 
in., 166 pp. Indexed. $3.50. 


Some years ago a French newspaper 
instituted a game of finding artaba- 
nismes —those automatic comparisons 
such as our “crazy as a loon,” “proud 
as a peacock,” or “happy as a clam.” 
The astonishing number of these about 
animals demonstrated not only how 
many conventional comparisons have 
their roots in some forgotten lore or 
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literature, but also how often so-called 


popular wisdom lacks any recognizable 
animals 


basis in what we know of the 


concerned. The loon's craziness, that is, 


is all in the mind of whoever attributes 


it—and a good many people using the 
expression have probably never seen or 


Where, 
plac ed conventional attributes originate? 


heard a loon then, do these mis 


Anyone interested in the question will 


be rewarded by reading this scholarly 


SINCLAIR SALUTES AUDUBON AND THE NATIONAL PARKS 


In a series of full-page advertisements run 
in eight national magazines during March, 
the Sinclair Oil Corporation salutes the Na 
tional Audubon Society on its Golden Anni 
versary and pays tribute to the Everglades 
National Park. Reference is made to the 
important role played by the Society in the 
park’s creation. 

Sinclair also will salute other conservation 
organizations that have been closely allied 
with the welfare of the national parks. These 
public service advertisements are designed to 


many places of beauty and interest in the 
national park system, Each advertisement is 
labeled, “A Sinclair conservation message to 
encourage Americans to see —and save—their 
national parks.” 


In commenting on the series in the “Con 
servation” column in The New York Times, 
John B. Oakes said, “It is gratifying to take 
note of this kind of interest shown by a large 
corporation in conservation activity, espe 
cially in view of the advertisement of another 
large corporation . attacking the national 


build sentiment for the maintenance of park 


book by a professor at the University standards, and to encourage travel to the park philosophy.” 


of Corpus Christi. The 75-page text dis 
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Index Your Bird Geide 


Find The Picture Of The Bird 
Before It Flies Away! 


BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 
now available for these three 
PETERSON BIRD GUIDES: 
Birds of the Eastern United States 
Birds of the Western United States 
Birds of Britain and Europe 
The Tabs are SMALL--EASY TO READ 
EASY TO INSTALL. Neatly designed 
so that they do not obscure any printing 
or pictures. 
ORDER IN TIME FOR THE 
MIGRATION! 
Price 50¢ per set postpaid. 
Ohioans add 3% sales tax. 


OB ENTERPRISES 
BOX 3097 UNIVERSITY STATION 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


Dealer's and Bird Club Inquiries Invited 


cusses the historical background, the 


; 


original sources, and the ideas about 


FINDING BIRDS IN 
mee XC @ 


By Ernest P. Edwards 
Audubon Screen Tour Lecturer and 
Authority on Mexican Birds 

The detailed discussions of the 
birding potentialities of 56 localities 
along the roadways are supplemented 
by chapters on camp sites, habitat 
types, suggested bird finding tours 
and identification, with illustrations 
of important features of more than 
70 exotic species. 

Order through your bookstore or 

direct from the publisher. 

Paper Covers—$1.90 postpaid. 


E. P. EDWARDS & COMPANY 
Box 611, Amherst, Virginia 


animals which occur therein. This is 


followed by a list of mammals, birds, 


reptiles, and other creatures and the 


conventional ideas associated with them 


The footnotes are all at the end of the 


volume, and a useful bibliography is 


also included 


SPRING 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of «a 
Publisher It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers All subjects considered New authors wel | 
comed. Write today for Booklet BN it's free 

VANTAGE PRESS sets 120 W. 31 St., NW. ¥. 1 

In Calif. : 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D. ¢ 010 Vermont Ave., N.W 
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Ow Beautiful Whstern Birds 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST 
RUSSELL T. CONGDON, on. vb 


Here, at last, are the long-awaited observations made with notebook and 
camera by the expert naturalist, Dr, Russell T, Congdon, whose film work 
has been seen by millions in the Walt Disney series. A member of the 

National Audubon Society, and the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 

Society, Dr. Congdon presents an informal documentary study of the 
peculiar habits, gaming devices, and markings of a great variety of 
birds of the Western States and Canada strikingly illustrated with more 
than 185 remarkable action photographs. 

These are rare birds caught on film as they actually live, mate and 
protect themselves. Nesting, flight, courtship, migration and all 
phases of bird life are carefully recorded. You will find fascinating 

sketches, concise and detailed, and a treasure chest of information 

on such things as how best to build blinds, photograph birds in 
motion, shoot still photos that capture the subject in a pose that 
best displays its beauty, markings, and other distinguishable 
characteristics. 
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Order from your dealer or use coupon below 


$9.00 EXPOSITION PRESS INC. Dept AU 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Send copies of OUR BEAUTIFUL WESTERN BIRDS at $9.00 each. 
408 pages—185 photographs $ payment enclosed (postage free) send C.0.D. 


4 full-color endpaper plates—Index Name 
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“Three books that make walks 
out of doors extremely fascinating 
Don’t go long without them!’’— 

Marie Gaudette 
Nature Adviser, Girl Scouts of U.S.A 


By the author-artist-naturalist 
MARGARET WARING BUCK 


© Arranged by habitat and sea- 
son, here are the birds, animals, 
fish, insects, reptiles, trees and 
flowers you're most likely to 
see. Checked by authorities at 
The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Smithsonian 
Institution, The N. Y. Botanical 
Garden, these are indispensable 
books. Their simple, accurate 
descriptions and drawings will 
answer hundreds of questions. 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


“Crammed with attractive pictures 
and interesting facts . . . a book 
the whole family will enjoy and 
look at over and over again.” — 
Dorothy A. Treat 

National Audubon Society 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS 


“Exceedingly well written in simple 
language, but with complete av- 


thority. The black-and-white draw- 

ings 4 the author are clean-cut 
and tell their story clearly.””— 

Garden Journal 

The N. Y. Botanical Garden 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 


“With a wealth of fine illustrations 
(230, to be exact) and clear con- 
cise descriptions . . . an excellent 
book.’’—Audubon Magazine 


Cloth, $3 each; Paper, $1.75 each 


WATER, 
WATER EVERYWHERE! 


By Mary Walsh 
Pictured by Helene Carter 
From sky to sea, from running 
brook to mighty ocean, this book 
tells the miraculous story of water 
around the world. “Wonder is 
woven through the interesting facts 
. « « powerful and dramatic pic- 
tures (mostly in two colors)... a 
superior book.’’—Boston Post $2 


At all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


R' BUILDING and enlarging the main library of our home city 
is being considered. Among the participants at one of the early 
planning meetings was a school teacher who had canvassed children 
of all ages to find what they would like to have in an ideal library. 
There were a number of expected suggestions along the lines of physi- 
cal comforts but, surprisingly, one of the top requests was for “plants 
-lots of plants.” More enterprising youngsters hoped that “a real 
garden” would be created where they could learn firsthand about many 
kinds of flowers. From little tots to teen-agers came requests that 
aquariums and terrariums be included among the “furnishings” of the 
new buildings. No doubt, if the boys and girls had allowed their fond 
imaginings full sweep, they would have asked that animal pets be 
made available for borrowing—a not impossible arrangement, as proved 
by the highly successful Animal Lending Library in Sacramento, 
California 

These suggestions, as the political analysts are fond of saying, defi- 
nitely “show a trend.” Most children today have a lively interest in 
the wonders and mysteries of nature, and they are anxious for first- 
hand contact with plant and animal life. Nothing takes the place of 
the original observation that this makes possible, but unfortunately 
vast numbers of children, by reason of city pavements and buildings 
where each square foot means the investment of thousands of dollars, 
are necessarily limited in the amount of exploring they can do on their 
own. While reading cannot take the place of personal experiences, 
books can be remarkably fine substitutes for them until such time as 
a child can visit farm or zoo or wooded countryside, or even have a 
pet of his own. And at the same time good nature books can prevent 
children whose environment is natural rather than man-made from 
becoming indifferent to the “everyday” wonders with which they are 


surrounded. 


INSECTS AND THE HOMES THEY BUILD 
By Dorothy Sterling, Doubleday 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1954. 
126 pp. Photographs by 
$2.50. 


and 


934%, x 6% m., 
Myron Ehrenberg 


Presenting insects through the won 
ders of their home-building techniques 
idea. It points up vividly how 


builders can create silk tents, 


is a fine 
these little 
paper palaces, clay cottages, cities of 
wax, and log apartment houses, all with- 
out the aid of hammers, saws, or nails 
Yet despite all this ability, Miss Sterling 
points out, insects can never alter their 
style of architecture or way of life, as 
people can, because they are guided by 
instinct rather than intelligence. Besides 
such philosophical bits, the text gives 
an abundance of interesting facts about 
our common insects, and photographer 
Ehrenberg’s close-up shots of both the 
homes and their builders make the book 
a valuable identification guide for na- 


ture explorers of all ages 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

By Mabel Louise Robinson, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 81 x 51% in., 
150 pp. Illustrated by Aldren A. Wat- 
son, $2.50. 


The first of the year is an appropriate 
time to think of diaries. Here is a de- 
lightful one in which weekly notes re- 
cord the events of nature and the out- 
doors. As the year progresses the locale 
shifts from New York City and along 
the Hudson River to Maine, so there is a 
varied background for the happenings 
Miss Robinson observes. However, what 
she sees and records is not so important 
as how she does it—for her notes should 
inspire many young people to keep simi- 
lar diaries. As she expresses this hope 
in her introduction, “When I planned 
my all-the-year almanac I knew from 
my own enjoyment of it that you should 
have a part in its records. Your own 
record should (be) . . . a personal book 
which nobody could duplicate.” 
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PETE THE PARRAKEET 


By Irma Black, Holiday 
House, New York, 1954. 734 x 5% in., 
97 pp. Illustrated by Kart Werth. $2.50. 


Simonton 


When I came to a stopping place in 
reading this story to a group of six-year- 
olds, one of them looked at me curiously 
and said, “I thought you only got nature 
books to read to us.” Here is a real 
compliment for Author Black! The ad- 
ventures of her bird hero are so com- 
pelling and full of “human interest” 
that children do not realize they in 
clude many hows and whys of a parra- 
keet’s behavior. There are “nature” facts 
aplenty in this lively book, but above 
all it is heart-warming 
story—excellent also for older children 
who can read it for themselves. 


an absorbing, 


PAWS, HOOFS AND FLIPPERS 
By Olive L. Earle, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1954. 8% x 61% 
in., 192 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
$3.50 

Here is a book for any child with an 
inquiring mind. The great variations 
in mammals’ feet—from the duck-billed 
platypus to man himself—is surely cause 
for wonder. Miss Earle points out how 
an animal's feet are often an important 
clue to his order and how they tell a 
great deal about his way of life. Build- 
ing on this interesting classification, she 
gives significant facts and unusual de- 
tails about many intriguing mammals, 
and enhances her information with a 
generous number of lively and attrac- 
tive drawings 


BUBO, THE GREAT HORNED OWL 

By John and Jean George, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1954. 844 x 
184 pp. Illustrated by Jean 
$3.00. 


ol m., 
George. 

The ability to write animal stories 
that have real emotional appeal without 
being objectionably sentimental is rare 
John and Jean George are among the 
exceptional writers who have such a 
talent. Already noted for such outstand- 
ing stories as “Vulpes, the Red Fox” 
and “Meph, the Pet Skunk,” they now 
add a new member to their roster of 
animal characters which will undoubt- 
edly live through the This time 
it is Bubo, a great horned owl. Bubo 
Black Talon, are dreaded 
other inhabitants of the 
young reader will 
feel sympathetic pangs for the bird cou 
ple as they are repeatedly defeated in 
raising a family. At last they do pro- 
a pair of beautiful owlets. It is 
while searching for food for them that 
Black Talon loses her life; but Bubo 
proves equal to the task of feeding and 
teaching his babies until they are able 
to face life on their own. Children who 
become acquainted with Bubo are sure 


years. 
ind his mate, 


foes of the 
forest; yet even a 


duce 
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to take a new interest in American 
birds, and they will also gain a real 
understanding of the “balance of na- 
ture.” Mrs. George's wash drawings are 
superb. 


THE PHANTOM DEER 
By Joseph Wharton Lippincott, a. Be 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
New York, 1954. 814 x 5% in., 192 pp. 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom. $3.00. 
The restless kind of people “that 
never leave things alone, but have tc 
hack down bushes and trees, tear up the 
ground, and make the world over just 
to suit themselves’’ are a great worry to 
old Mr. Hickey who lives on Big Pine 
Key—one of the little islands lying to 
the south of Florida. His concern over 
the changing scene is partly because of 
the miniature deer that have long lived 
on the Keys and which cannot swim to 
the mainland. Their very existence be- 
comes imperiled by “civilization.” This 
is the story of what happens after he 
adopts a fawn, and after his young 
nephew comes to stay with him. It makes 
excellent older boys and 
girls (from 12 years on), being filled 
with exciting action and picturing ani 
mal courage in a beautiful tropical set 
ting. Besides first-rate entertainment 
Mr. Lippincott provides his youthful 
audience with an understanding of the 
need for wildlife refuges, protected by 


reading for 


law. 


Lullaby 
for Eggs 


By BETTY BRIDGMAN 


Illustrated by 
ELIZABETH ORTON JONES 


A tender, imaginative poem 
about the treasures of tiny 
eggs in the nest. Each phrase 
is a picture story beautifully 
and delicately illustrated in 
color to make an exquisite 
little book for the Spring 
and Easter seasons. 


Boards $1.75 Cloth $2.25 


The Macmillan 
Company 


6 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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Announcing 
the publication of 


Walt Disney’s 
LIVING DESERT 


The first in @ series of richly 
illustrated volumes derived from 
Disney's matchless nature films 


rye delighted millions who have 

} b+ and applauded Walt Dis- 
ney’s breathtaking nature films need 
scarcely be told about their superb 
color photography, their astonis ing 
views of the private life of wild ani- 
mals, their scientific and pictorial 
gama. 

Now Walt Disney is translating 
these films into books that capture 
this color and excitement in perma- 
nent form. 


Exciting, Authentic 

The first of these volumes is Livinc 
DESERT. Its more than 70 stunning 
full-color pone and 21 draw- 
ings parallel the action of the film. 
And there is a narrative — lively and 
scientifically impeccable — that pro- 
vides the background of information 
for these spectacular scenes of desert 
life. 


Wonders of Nature Revealed 
Here, then, is the story of the desert 
—how it was created, how it is chang- 
ing, how its beasts and birds, its 
insects and plants manage to survive. 
The desert’s drama is seen in the 
duels between hawk and rattler, wasp 
and tarantula. The beauty of the 
landscape is caught in striking pho- 
tographs of desert sunsets, saiens 
and spires of colored rock. The reader 
sees the comic kangaroo rat taking its 
dust bath and the ground squirrel 
using the tortoise’s back for a step- 
ladder. A whole world of fascinating 
natural wonders — little known be- 
fore this — is revealed in the pages of 
this remarkable volume 


Order Today. Send No Money 
You can obtain LIVING DESERT at 
your bookseller’s. Price $2.95. Or mail 
coupon below and we will send you a 
copy for 10 days free examination, Write 
to Simon and Schuster, Dept. FR, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


mall 
this 
coupon 
today 
—_— ee ee 
SIMON y+ SCHUSTER, Sens. FR, 
630 Fifth A — New York 20. 


copies of — Desert ! 
206. 1 if I's am not delighted, er Fs soning 
(s) in 10 days and owe noth t. Otee 
wise you will bill me $2.06 for each plus 
few cents postage 


Name 
Address 


in Zone... Bate 


Enclose pasepent and we pay postage i 
Same guarantee 
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Pal 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Indiana's “Know Your Birds” Contest 


As this issue of Audubon Magazine 
goes to press, approximately 10,000 In 
diana children are completing the bird 
sketches they plan to enter this year in 
the second state-wide “Know Your Bird 
contest, sponsored by the Garden Club 
ot Indiana I his project was started a 
year ago by Mrs. B. A. Barker tate 
Bird Chairman of that organization, and 
its success was so outstanding that the 
contest is being repeated this year by 
popular demand—especially by the chil 
dren 

\ year ago nearly 7,000 children en 
tered the contest, and the great increasé 
in entrants this year vouches for its pop 


ularity with Indiana's young bird conser 


Photograph of children putting up nest 
box, by Hal H. Harrison. 
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itionists One of the rules specifies 
that each child include in his picture a 
background in keeping with th habits 
ol the bird selected, and the originality 


of the children in carrying out this spe 


ciheation 1s a delight. Last vear's entries 
included fat robins dangling fatter worms 
from yellow beaks: finches splashing in 
birdbaths and cardinals engaged in song 

ith wee notes dancing from their open 
bill Thi contest which we hope will 


vecome an annual affair. has received 
high praise from the Indiana Conserva 
Indiana Au 


1s well as from children’s 


tion Department and the 
lubon Societs 
muscums publi libraries, and top-flight 
radio ind rV 


tations have given liberal publicity to 


edu wors newspapcr’Ts 
the event It also received pecial recog 
lulian T Buxton 
Bird Chairman of the National Council 
ot State Garden Clubs who 


mended the plan to all 48 state organ 


nition trom Mrs 
recom 


izations in this national set up 


inother Spring Project 


tirdhouse building contests increase 
in popularity each spring. Many garden 
clubs and other organizations sponsor 
such contests for children and thousands 
of Audubon 


events annually in their own groups 


junior Clubs stage thes« 
They start these, of course. in the winter 
md plan to complete the contests in 
time to erect the houses before the spring 
migration gets underway. Whereas much 
information is available on how to or 
ganize such a contest for children, and 
how to provide them with materials and 
specifications for constructing their 
houses, very little is available is to 
basic standards for iudging such a con 
test At this time of vear our mail is 
full of requests for such information so 


we asked Mr. Tohn 
Fditor of this magazine and author of 


Terres (Managing 


Songbirds in Your Garden”) to draw 
up a point system for judgine such con 
upon the 


tests based standard speci 


fications for birdhouses given in his 


hook He oTac iously offers the following 


“First: Consider correct dimensions 


ind correct construction of 
the nest-box for cach species 
which is most important of 
ill if vou are to attract cet 


tain kinds of birds 


Second: Consider accessibility to the 
bird in the sensedhat the bird 
box is put in the right place 
it the right he ight et to 
ittract the desired SpCccics for 


which it is designed 


I believe vou can work out your own 
cale of points. and break them down 
into as many features as you like. The 
important thin nm to § you! scale of 
peerints a“ ( stress 


items most 


important t birds emselves. The 


following suggested point system, for 
judging the winner, or winners, of your 
birdhouse building contest, is 
upon a total of 100 points as a perfect 
score. 


based 


35 points for correctness of design 
and correct dimensions. 


20 points for placing the birdhouse 
in the correct location for the spe- 
cies, at the correct height from 


the ground 


points for workmanship and use 
of proper kinds of materials to 
make the box light, cool, weather- 
proof, and lasting 


points for making the box accessi 
ble for cleaning, inspection, etc., 
and last, possibly 


points for the best-written essay 
on why we should put up bird 
houses.” 


Gala Day in Greenwich 

Arbor Day this year in Greenwich, 
Conn., is also being heralded as Red 
Letter Day by the 50 Audubon Junior 
Clubs, with a membership of 1,500 chil- 
dren. It is equally a gala day for the 
seven dynamic members of the Conser- 
vation Education Committee of Green 
wich—a group composed of one repre 
sentative from each of the seven garden 
clubs of the area and organized for the 
specific purpose of furthering conserva- 
tion education in the schools. On Arbor 
Day, 50 dogwood trees, a magnificent 
gift of the Greenwich Park Department 
to these Audubon Junior Clubs, one to 
each group, will be planted by the club 
members on their 
grounds, assisted by their teachers, par- 
ents, and invited guests. This tree-plant- 
ing ceremony also marks the first step 
in converting these school grounds into 


respec tive school 


songbird sanctuaries. The gift of these 
trees, made through the good offices of 
Mr. Joseph Dietrich, Tree Warden of 
the Park Department, reflects the grow- 
ing interest of the whole community in 
the activities of these 1,500 Audubon 
Junior Club members. On January 14, 
1954, when the Conservation Committee 
of the garden clubs had its first meeting, 
there were but five active Audubon Jun- 
ior Clubs in Greenwich, totaling only 
151 children. At that meeting the com- 
mittee members voted to focus their 
efforts upon 
stimulating formation of Audubon Jun- 
ior Clubs in the schools and it was sug- 


conservation education 


gested that one long-range project for 
the clubs might be to dedicate their 
school grounds as songbird sanctuaries. 
This Arbor Day marks two milestones 
in this committee's work—an increase in 
Audubon Junior Club membership of 
over 100 per cent and the start of school 
ground sanctuaries for all the schools 
of Greenwich. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Dz. and Wns. Olin Sewall Pettingill 


This famous author-photographer-lecturer and his wife are shown 
looking at some of the penguins they photographed on a recent trip 
to the Faulkland Islands. Figuratively, they both look back some years 
to the time each belonged to an AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB—Dr. Pettin 
gill in Greenwood Mountain, Maine at the age of 12 (when he won 
a subscription to BIRD-LORE for having the longest bird list in his club) 
and Mrs. Pettingill at the age of 10 in Middletown, 

Mass. (she also won a Club prize for her booklet on 

the Chipping Sparrow). Both Dr. and Mrs. Pettingill ica si 
credit their Audubon Junior Club memberships with SjumoP 
doing much to lead them into the field of nature 
exploration and study. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK 


Contains fascinating stories about a 
Marsh, a Meadow and a Forest, each 


EACH BOY ‘ illustrated with cut and paste colored 


pictures of birds, flowers and animals 
found therein, plus full-page outline 


A N D G | RL drawing of each habitat; also space for 


each member to write his own story 

iN A CLUB MEMBERSHIP of visits to these habitats, keep his 
own Nature Calendar, and detailed 

BUTTON instructions for making 3-dimensional 


certifying that Club pictures of each story. 
i ‘ C 7 i Vv E 5 members ore Junior 

Members of the Na- 

tional Audubon So- 


ciety. 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE 


The 100-page leaders’ guide, packed full of projects, 
activities, games, etc., for a lively club program for 
the whole year. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS 


EACH CLUB , Each Club receives a subscription (5 issues) to this 
t nature magazine for boys and girls, a portion of 


which is written and illustrated by Club members, 


A y A “A themselves. 
GROUP 


RECEIVES NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT 


Especially written to aid club leaders in making vital use 
of this Club program in their own teaching and leadership 
programs. 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form A U D U B O N 


a Club. Each Club as a group pays a registration fee of $1.00, and 


each boy and girl in the club pays individual dues of 15c. The J U N | @) R E: [ U B S 


Club leader sends the $1.00 Registration Fee plus the dues for 
each member to 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


_Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS—WE’ VE SPECIALIZED in bin- 
oculare for birding since 1923. Send for our price 
list of new and reconditioned glasses: complete 
lines of Bausch & Lomb, German and Japanese 
~all guaranteed adjusted to U. 8. Government 
specifications. Also Bausch & Lomb and Japa- 
nese scopes, with interchangeable eyepieces of 
different magnifications, tripod adapters, car 
window-mounta, etc. Liberal trade-in, Shipment 
on 20 days’ trial. For how to choose the model 
best for your purpose, use it to best advantage, 
and check it for condition and for the claims 
made for it, read our double-article “Know Your 
Binoculars.” Published in Audubon Magazine 
(1061) it is, of course, wholly unbiased. Fully 
illustrated 12-page reprint 10¢—no charge to 
Audubon Society or bird club members. We also 
anewer questions personally; if you have «a 
binocular problem, let us help you solve it. Open 
Saturdays by appointment (Mount Vernon 
4-2772). The herts, Mirakel Repair Co., 
Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. See our unusual display 
ad on Page 66. 


MAKE SURE—CHECK YOUR BINOCULARS 
for alignment. For a simple method see our latest 
article “Alignment” in January 1964 Audubon 
Magazine (reprint on request). Or send your 
giass to us for free collimator test and report. 
We repair and hardeoat all makes; alignment to 
U. 8. Government specifications. Alignment takes 
only 3 days. Get maximum clarity from your 
glase—mail it NOW. For other details, see above 
ad. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All types, prices, 
postpaid by experienced birder, who knows your 
problems, Generous trades. Ask for free catalogs 
and helpful information. Bartlett Hendricks, 
Binocular Headquarters, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price lists free. Prentiss Importers, 
af Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. ——— eye cups made to order for eye 
J. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 

pe or send instrument for free 
ad rite for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
— a" ae 26-C Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ten, . 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes. 
Prompt service and return. Also authorized deal- 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field and t 
Established 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 
5 Beuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
~— Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&aL, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese——New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade. 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write. 


NEW, FINEST BINOCULARS, MONOCULARS. 
Latest Hensoldt, German made “Ranger,” Wol- 
lensak, Astronomical telescopes, Featherweight 
Geiger Counters. “Langguth,” 1961 Taggart. 
Boise, Idaho. 


SALE! SAVE 40%! FREE 52 page, 3 color, in- 
formative Binocular-Telescope Catalog. $3.95 to 
$260.00! United Binoculars, 9643 8. Western, 
A-2328, Chicago 20, Dealers Wanted. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book (Company, Winthrop, lowa. 
BOOKS ©) ON N BIRDS. Natural History, Faleonry 
Out-of-print, new. Cata sent free. W. R. 
Hecht, Sa Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


%6 


Free catalogues. hased. our 
wants solicited. H P Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


WALCOTT'S MONUMENTAL AND ‘BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 
volumes. 1925-29. (Published $160.00) .. 
$100.00. The most sumptuous ae et 
the kind ever attempted in America. This is 
Audubon of the Floral World. AUDUBON'S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent’s LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books pure Neda Kramar, 
Natural History Sopaeeies, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C 


FOR LITTLE KNOWN facts read the * ‘Natural 
History of the Pig” by Ida M. Mellen. Illustrated. 
Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. $3.75. 


BIRDS OF PREY, NORTHEASTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. Hausman's illustrated 

hawks, vultures, owls. Regularly $3.75. 

$1.50 Wellington's, %346¢ Concord, Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 


Films—Slides 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs—used by students, instructors, clubs. 
Twelve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. J. M. 
Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


WILD ANIMAL AND BIRD MOVIES. 8&8 mm. 
or 16 mm. beautiful color or B&W. Also 2x2 
color slides. Send for free catalog. Wild Life 
Films, 5151P, Strohm Ave. N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Birdhouses —Feeders 


GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- 
voir type, used professionally, avoid constant re- 
filling. Two feeders, instructions $2.50 postpaid. 
LARGE 2 CUP SIZE available. Other feeders. 
Free catalog. J. Gregor, Townline Road, Nanuet, 
N. ¥ 


GOURD BIRDHOUSES—decorated or solid color. 
Small size $2.00 each, pair $3.50. Large size 
$3.00 each, pair $5.50, all postpaid. Send stamp 
for photos. Keperkraft, Chelsea, lowa. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50. 
Parrakeet nesting boxes $1.25. Knockdown post- 
paid. Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 
Jersey. 


BIRDS PREFER beautiful white NORTHERN 
CEDAR houses because they are unpainted. 
Built to specifications of authorities. Weather to 
natural rustic finish. Send for FREE illustrated 
catalog. Tayler Trading Company, White Lake, 
Wisconsin. 


“BUILDING FOR THE BIRDS”—Scale-drawn 
work sheets detailing construction of various 
types of bird houses, feeders and nesting shelves. 
Authoritative. 60¢ a set; 2 for $1.00. Homer 
Roberts, 13544 Berwyn Street, Detroit 39, Michi- 
gan. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten « 
shady nook. Send sow for our free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT. Three strong two year 
plants of Abundance etrain $3.00 postpaid. 
Write for complete catalog of crop trees. Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Box D. Downington, Pennsy!l- 
vania. 


REDWOOD TREES GROWING 45 STATES, 
some 100 years old. Seven species now ready, 
dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants, potted 
baby trees for dwarfing, handbook. Catalog—25¢. 
Dwarfing folder—10¢. Join Rare Plant Club, 
Box 398A, Kentfield, California, 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, 
ornamentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas-Rho- 
ag oy ey Shrobe-Blucberries. Cata- 
log Free. Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, 


Camping—Travel 


TENTS (direct from manufacturer), camping 
equipment, sleeping bags, air-mattresses. Low 
prices. Send 10¢ for 72 page illustrated tent- 
camping equipment-tent maintenance ca 
Mor-San Sales, 10-31 50th Avenue, Long 

City 1, New York, 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS, hiking and 
riding. Havasu Canyon, “Gem of Grand Canyon” 


—$ and 6 days, March into May, from $50. 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierra Nevada, 
July into September, from $8 per day. Write 
Wampler Trail Trips, 
California. 


P.O. Box 45, Berkeley, 


HAWK MT. birders! You can now spend com- 
fortable nights, have excellent meals, AND 
packed lunches (bring your own thermos bottles) 
at the SCHOCHARIE Lg GUEST HOME on 
Rt. 143 in Wanama Pa., just a few miles 
east of the Sanctuary. Make reservations by 
writing to Mrs. J. R. Weber, Wanamakers, 
high Co., Pennsylvania, 


CAMPGROUND GUIDE (new 1955-56 edition) 
with exact locations, recreational facilities, ca- 
pacities, ete., for the thousands of public camp- 
grounds in the national and state parks, forests, 
and wildlife areas of the U. 8., Canada, and 
Alaska. $1.00 postpaid. Campgrounds Unlimited, 
Box 6-A, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


Cage Birds 


PABRAKEETS-BUDGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 


all year round. Ra 
Miami Bird Haven, 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


CAGE BIRD NEWSPAPER, Box 46, West Bend, 
Wise. Monthly news for breeders. $2.00 year, 
sample free. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUR COLOR SLIDES (or black and white 
photographs) reproduced on lampshades. Several 
styles. Free brochure. Coast O’Maine Studio, 
Boothbay Harbor 4, Maine. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1955 All-Oceasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. 
Take their orders and earn up to 100% profit. 
No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 136, Ferndale, Michigan. 


YOUR BIRD CLUB can profit by selling Bird 
Guide Index Tabs for Peterson's Guides. See ad- 
vertisement on page 91. Order a set today! 


HELP PROTECT OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 
Subscribe to the American Parks Bulletin. $1.00 
per year, 20 cents per copy. Bimonthly. Box 247, 
Lomita, California. 


WOOD CARVE BIRDS, FISH AND ANIMALS. 
144-page profusely illustrated book—75¢, plus 
8¢ postage. John Lacey, t. A-3, 531 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also 
broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, 
silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail articles. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lewe's, Holland Bidg., St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 


JAPANESE SEMINARY STUDENT wants to 
sell Brand New Nikon Camera F1.4 lense worth 
$250. David Hoshino, Kentucky Bible College, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


FOR A PITTANCE, college teacher (fine arts) 
desires work June 15 to August 15, outdoors; 
Rocky Mountains, Arizona or New Mexico; to 
learn natural history. (Miss) Ethel Keller, R.D. 
22, Duncannon, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIALISTS! Used mic 
sories. Unusual 
Microscopy 
oddities. Fountlined insects in amber. Meteorites, 
minerals, sea shells. Pre-historic animals in min- 
iature. Insects in alcohol. Telescopes. Our fully 
illustrated 1955 Catalog. FREE. Research Sci- 
7 4, Supplies, Inc., 60 Wall St.. New York 
5 ° 


and acces- 
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Audubon Camp. 


w 1955? 


x 
For Teachers, Youth Leaders, Camp Counselors and other ait Z y 
adults with a hobby or professional interest in 


duc 


nature and a WS 
“* 


CALIFORNIA? 

This spectacular mountain camp, 7,000 feet above sea level at Sugar Bowl Valley in 
the High Sierra, provides a thrilling experience. It is one mile off U.S. Highway #40 
leading from Sacramento to Reno and only two miles from famous Donner Summit. 
Mountain peaks and alpine meadows surround the camp and a short drive down the 
eastern slope in the camp’s comfortable station wagons brings you to the Nevada 
desert or sparkling Lake Tahoe. 


Five two-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 
June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 


WISCONSIN? 

Ideally situated in northern Wisconsin's cool lake country, this midwestern Audubon 
Camp is located at beautiful Hunt Hill, a 300-acre tract of land on the shores of 
Devil’s Lake, near Sarona. Within its boundaries are included forests, fields, marshes, 
two beautiful lakes, streams, ponds and a fascinating tamarack bog. 125 miles from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; 300 miles from Milwaukee and 400 miles from Chicago. 


Five two-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 
June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; July 24-Aug. 6; Aug. 7-Aug. 20; Aug. 21-Sepft. 3. 


CONNECTICUT? 

In the southwest corner of Connecticut, and only 35 miles from New York City, at the 
AUDUBON CENTER, nationaily known wildlife sanctuary. Its 425 acres consist of forests 
(including a primeval stand of hemlock) meadows, marshes, a large lake, a river, and 
countless streams; also a 125-acre wildflower garden that is known throughout the world 
Nearby Long Island Sound is also used both as a study and recreation area. 


Three 2-week sessions ($85 each) and three 1l-week sessions ($45) each) in 1955: 
June 13-18; June 27-July 9; July 11-16; July 25-Aug. 6; Aug. 8-13; Aug. 15-27. 


MAINE? 

On a picturesque wooded island in Muscongus Bay, overlooking the Atlantic Ocean and 
65 miles northeast of Portland, is the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, site of the Audubon Camp 
of Maine. Here campers explore the 330-acre evergreen island; journey by comp boats 
to oceanic islands to view thousands upon thousands of nesting gulls and cormorants; 
again by camp boat cruise along the thrilling Maine shoreline or journey to the mainland 
for explorations in hardwood forests, fresh water ponds and meadows. 


Five 2-week sessions in 1955—$95 per session: 
June 17-30; July 1-14; July 15-28; Aug. 5-18; Aug. 19-Sept. 1 


FOR RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION WRITE TO 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The land of the free and the home of the egret 
.-.and it’s yours 


The newest, and only sub-tropical National Park in the 
United States, the Everglades is, in a sense, the most Ameri- 
can of all, for it is primarily a refuge. Here, the once-hunted 
egret and other spectacular bird species live unmolested; even 


the alligator is an honored guest. Nowhere else in America 


will you see such large congregations of birds and such 
unusual plant life as in this Florida wonderland that be- 
longs to you. It has been said that each of the 28 National 
Parks has a special lesson for those who look for it. The 
Everglades makes you know what it is to be free. 


———— 


A Salute to the National Audubon Society | 


Sinclair salutes the membership of the National Audubon Society 
for 50 years of outstanding accomplishment in the conservation of 
America’s wildlife, plants, soil and water. 

The Society, which has headquarters at 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, was a major force in the establishment of Everglades 
National Park and conducts Wildlife Tours there today. 

Perhaps the brightest feather in its cap was the saving of the egret. 
Years ago, when fashion decreed that every lady wear a feather on 
her hat, thousands of egrets were slaughtered for their plumage. The 
Society roused public opinion against the fashion. The plumed hat 
became a badge of shame and its sale eventually prohibited by law. 

As a result of the Audubon Society's efforts, the egret was saved 
from extinction to become a symbol of the Society's many achieve- 
ments in conservation. 
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MOTORISTS —if you would like to visit the 
National Parks by car, the Sinclair Tour 
Bureau will help you plan your trip. Write: 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, Sinclair Oil Build- 
ing, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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